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2 
QUINCE. # 


NeEaR a small village in the West, 
Where many very worthy people 
Eat, drink, play whist, and do their best 
To guard from evil church and steeple, 
There stood—alas ! it stands no more !— 
A tenement of brick and plaster, 
Of which, for forty years and four, 
My good friend Quince was lord and master! 


Welcome was he in hut and hall, 

To maids and matrons, peers and peasants, 
He won the sympathies of all, 

By making puns and making presents ; 
Though all the parish was at strife, 

He kept his counsel and his carriage, 
And laughed and loved a quiet life, 

And shrank from Chancery’s suits and mar- 


riage. 


Sound was his claret and his head ; 
Warm were his double ale and feelings ; 
His partners at the whist-club said, 
That he was faultless in his dealings. 
He went to church but once a week ; 
Yet Dr. Poundtext always found him 
An upright man, who studied Greek, 
And liked to see his friends around him. 


Asylums, hospitals, and schools, 
He used to swear were made to cozen ; 
All who subscribed to them were fools, 
And he subscribed to half a dozen. 
It was his doctrine that the poor 
Were always able, never willing ; 
And so the beggar at the door 
Had first abuse, and then a shilling. 


Some public principles he had, 

But was no flatterer, nor fretter ; 
He rapped his box when things were bad, 

And said: “I cannot make them better ! ” 
And much he loathed the patriot’s snort, 

And much he scorned the placeman’s snuffle, 
And cut the fiercest quarrels short, 

With, “ Patience, gentlemen, and shuffle.” 


For full ten years his pointer, Speed, 
Had couched beneath his master’s table ; 
For twice ten years his old white steed 
Had fattened in his master’s stable. 
Old Quince averred, upon his troth, 
They were the ugliest beasts in Devon ; 
And none knew why he fed them both, 
With his own hands, six days in seven. 


* From the American edition of William Mack- 
worth Praed’s poems. 
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Whene’er they heard his ring or knock, 
Quicker than thought the village slatterns 
Flung down the novel, smoothed the frock, 
And took up Mrs. Glasse, and patterns ; 
Adine was studying bakers’ bills, 
Louisa looked the queen of knitters ; 
Jane happened to be hemming frills ; 
And Bell, by chance, was making fritters. 





But all was vain ; and while decay 

Came like a tranquil moonlight o’er him, 
And found him gouty still, and gay, 

With no fair nurse to bless or bore him ; 
His rugged smile, and easy-chair, 

His dread of matrimonial lectures, 
His wig, his stick, his powdered hair, 

Were themes for very strange conjectures. 


Some sages thought the stars above 
Had erazed him with excess of knowledge ; 
Some heard he had been crossed in love, 
Before he came away from college ; 
Some darkly hinted that his Grace 
Did nothing, great or small, without him! 
Some whispered with a solemn face, 
That there was something odd about him ! 


I found him at threescore and ten, 

A single man, but bent quite double, 
Sickness was coming on him then 

To take him from a world of trouble. 
He prosed of sliding down the hill, 

Discovered he grew older daily ; 
One frosty day he made his will— 

The next he sent for Dr. Bailey ! 





And so he lived—and so he died : 
When last I sat beside his pillow, 
He shook my hand, “ Ah me!” he cried, 
“ Penclope must wear the willow. 
Tell her I hugged her rosy chain 
While life was flickering in the socket: 
And say, that when I call again, 
I'll bring a license in my pocket. 









































“ T’ve left my house and grounds to Fag— 

(I hope his master’s shoes will suit him) ; 
And I’ve bequeathed to you my nag, 

To feed him for my sake—or shoot him. 
The vicar’s wife will take old Fox— 

She’ll find him an uncommon mouser ; 
And let her husband have my box, 

My Bible, and my Assmanshauser. 





























“ Whether I ought to die or not, 
My doctors cannot quite determine ; 
It’s only clear that I shall rot, 

And be like Priam, food for vermin. 
My debts are paid—but Nature’s debt 
Almost escaped my recollection ! 

Tom ! we shall meet again, and yet 












































I cannot leave you my direction ! ” 








DU CHAILLU’S EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


From The Spectator. 

DU CHAILLU’S EQUATORIAL AFRICA. * 

Tuis volume will not disappoint the un- 
usual expectations it has excited. The re- 
gion traversed by its author has not, indeed, 
the peculiar fascination of that which still 
encloses the mysterious sources of the Nile, 
but, except in this respect, it is not surpassed 
in the striking character of its natural fea- 
tures, by any portion of Africa with which 
the researches of travellers have as yet made 
us acquainted; while the strange and hith- 
erto unknown animals which dispute with 
scarcely less extraordinary human inhabi- 
tants, its untamed solitudes, invest it with 
an interest to which no other portion of the 
globe at present affords a parallel. Unfortu- 
nately the qualifications which make a good 
traveller do not necessarily enable him to 
describe what he has seen, and we could 
point to more than one dull and confused 
volume of African exploration which has 
done little more than furnish materials for 
further condensation by more practised 
hands, and of which, owing to its bad exe- 
cution, the popularity has been by no means 
commensurate with the advantage of its sub- 
ject. Let us hasten to say that the literary 
merit of Mr. Du Chaillu’s volume is all that 
could possibly be wished, and that in this 
large volume of four hundred and seventy 
pages we have not found one which we were 
inclined to skip. The care with which he 
kept his journal from day to day, during his 
progress, a task than which it is scarcely 
possible to conceive any thing more trying, 
has given his work a freshness and liveliness 
of detail which is of the very highest value. 
We seem to get the impression of all he wit- 
nessed with the same clearness with which it 
passed through his mind, and his judgment 
in the selection and arrangement of his ma- 
terials cannot be too highly praised. The 
usual fault of travellers who are inexperi- 
enced as writers, he has entirely avoided— 
that of following too servilely the course of 
a diary, and presenting various minute par- 
ticulars which ought to be brought together 
in the same scattered way in which they were 
at first picked up. In the main portion of 

* Explorations and Adventuresin Equatorial Af- 
rica; with Accounts of the Manners and Customs 
of the People, and of the Chase of the Gorilla, 
Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hippopotamus, and 


ocher Animals. By Paul B. Du Chaillu. With 
Map and illustrations. John Murray. 
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the book he has given the narrative of his 
actual progress, with the stirring episodes 
with which it was enlivened, but on other 
subjects, such as those of climate, of gov- 
ernment, and the slave system, of the native 
superstitions, of the customs of the more re- 
markable tribes, and of some of the principal 
animals he encountered, he has classified his 
observations in separate chapters, and has 
thus been enabled to steer clear of much use- 
less repetition. 

Those who look on a map of Africa will 
observe on its western coast the mouths of 
several rivers which empty themselves into 
the sea within one or two degrees of the equa- 
tor. It was through the country watered 
by these streams and their tributaries that 
the journeys of Mr. Du Chaillu extended; 
his respective limits being about one hun- 
dred miles north, and one hundred and fifty 
south of the line; while the distance to 
which he penetrated into the interior seems 
to have been about three hundred and twenty 
miles, which is about one-sixth of the diam- 
eter of the continent at that point. His ex- 
plorations were accomplished in five or six 
distinct trips, after each of which he re- 
turned to the coast to make a fresh start on 
the next occasion, a plan necessitated by the 
limited supplies of food to be obtained, and 
the impossibility of taking enough clothes 
to stand for any time the wear and tear of 
the almost impenetrable jungle. 

On his first. journey, which is interesting 
enough in his account, but less remarkable 
than some of his subsequent ones, it is not 
requisite to dwell, except to draw attention 
to the peculiarities of African commerce. 
This is conducted on a system which forms 
almost a complete bar to the development 
of the resources of the country, and until 
some more effectual way of getting at them 
than at present exists is opened, neither 
Christianity nor civilization will have much 
chance of penetrating more than a few miles 
inland. The rivers are the highways of 
trade, and their banks are possessed by sev- 
eral different tribes, through each of which 
every article has to pass before it can reach 
the hands of the captain who wants to buy 
it. The finder of a tusk two hundred miles 
from the coast is not allowed to take it him- 
self to market; he must transmit it through 
all the people who lie between, each of whom 
takes a percentage of the profit. The sys- 
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tem is not only one of commission but of 
trust; neither the first, nor any succeeding 
middleman, having the slightest security for 
the goods from those to whom they are 
passed on; so that if the various percent- 
ages take all the profit, as is frequently the 
case, the unfortunate owner has to go with- 
out altogether. He never sees the white 
trader who is ultimately to receive his mer- 
chandise, and is easily made to believe the 
most absurd tales of his cruelty and fraud. 
Neither is honesty the best policy, for if a 
man is shrewd enough to get more than is 
considered his fair share of trade, by means 
of fair dealing, he is “blacked” as we 
should say, and may, perhaps, pay the 
penalty with his life. The white men also 
throw much temptation in the way of the 
natives by entrusting them with large quan- 
tities of goods on barter, which they some- 
times keep till the trader is tired out, or suf- 
fering from the climate, and then put him 
off with a very slight equivalent. The whole 
system is utterly disorganized, and is likely 
to remain so till the merchants themselves 
succeed in reaching the head-quarters whence 
the produce comes, which it is possible that 
Mr. Du Chaillu’s exploits may now show 
them how to accomplish. 

Our author’s next journey was to a re- 
markable range of mountains extending 
north and south about sixty miles from the 
coast, called the Sierra del Crystal, beyond 
which live the Fans, a tribe as to whose 
cannibal propensities he wished to satisfy 
himself. His doubts were set at rest the 
moment he entered one of their villages, for 
he met a woman carrying a piece of a human 
thigh, and saw human bones lying about in 
all directions, a body having just been di- 
vided. The diet seemed to agree with them, 
for they were the finest set of negroes he 
met with in the interior, and in the way 
their settlements were gradually extending 
towards the coast there was perceptibly a 
more enterprising spirit than is shown by 
any other tribe. They are also very war- 
like, and excellent workers of the iron which, 
in the shape of ore, is found all over their 
country, and which, by a tedious process, 
they work up into a much better article than 
that which comes to them from Europe. 
Their cannibalism is the most repulsive 
form of that practice we have ever heard of, 
for they eat the bodies of people who have 
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died of disease, buy the dead of other tribes, 
and, like veritable ghouls, have been known 
to steal freshly buried bodies from the cem- 
etery, and cook and eat them, or smoke and 
carry them away into the woods. Yet, not- 
withstanding this horrible custom, Mr. Du 
Chaillu thought them the most promising of 
all the tribes he met with; they have cour- 
age and ingenuity, and treated him with 
unvarying hospitality and kindness. 

The Fans were the most remarkable of all 
the tribes visited by Mr. Du Chaillu, but he 
came in contact with a vast variety of others, 
whose characteristics he minutely describes. 
For these we must in general refer the reader 
to the volume itself. The impression left on 
us by what he says about them is that either 
his tact, firmness, and management was much 
greater than that of any traveller except 
Livingstone, or that the natives of the West- 
ern coast are easier to deal with when they 
are fully convinced that no interference with 
their trading monopoly is intended. In no 
case did the traveller meet with any gratu- 
itous molestation, and among several tribes 
who had never seen a white man he was 
considered as the “ spirit” who made all the 
guns and beads which were brought to 
Africa. He generally met with the greatest 
hospitality, was tenderly nursed in several 
attacks of fever, and on more than one oc- 
easion left the whole of his property in the 
charge of natives with perfect safety. The 
men whom he employed to assist him in 
hunting and to carry the immense amount 
of luggage, provisions, etc., which he always 
had to take with him, acted with entire 
fidelity and devotion to his interests. And 
nothing appears to have delayed his prog- 
ress in either of the directions in which he 
penetrated furthest, but the natural obstacles 
of the country—the thick forests, the con- 
stant difficulty of obtaining food, the gradual 
exhaustion of means of barter, and his dis- 
inclination to trust himself among unknown 
tribes with insufficient supplies and dimin- 
ished ammunition. Mr. Du Chaillu says, 
in his preface, that one of his objects was 
to ascertain whether any location could be 
found suited for a missionary station. He 
does not state the conclusion at which he 
arrived on this point, but from his account 
of the Ashira, a tribe inhabiting a large and 
fertile prairie about a hundred and twenty 
miles from the coast, disposed to regard the 
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white man with great veneration, not more the gorilla in most of his journeys, his first 


superstitious than most of the natives, and 
possessing very great skill in textile manu- 
factures, we should imagine that among 
these, if anywhere, might be found the 


encounter with one being on his way to the 
country of the Fans. It is not, perhaps, 
generally known that the name of the gorilla 
is by no means new, though we have never 


opening required. heard much about it till lately. In the voy- 
The most interesting part of Mr. Du age of Hanno, which took place, at any rate, 
Chaillu’s discoveries relates, however, not , some time before the destruction of Carthage, 
to the men, but to the beasts—apparently so ‘the geographer mentions that he passed 
closely related to them. He met with three | an island containing creatures “ with hairy 
new species of apes, two of which are very | ‘bodies, whom the interpreters called goril- 
remarkable indeed; and has enlarged and |das;” that the males escaped by their great 
most materially corrected our knowledge of agility, climbing rocks and trees, but that 
another, probably the most extraordinary | he “ took three women, who bit and tore” 
kind existing. One of the two former is | 80 much that it was necessary to kill them. 
the “ koolookamba,” which in outward ap- | Their skins were taken to Carthage, and, as 
pearance is more like the human species Pliny relates, were hung in the temple of 
than any of its genus yet known to natural- Juno, ‘up to the capture of the city by the 
ists. Its skull has not the usual receding | Romans. Later writers, one of whom is 
shape, but is domical in form, while the quoted in Purchas’ Pilgrims, evidently not 
facial angle is to that of the chimpanzee as ‘being able to make any thing of the name 


“we may add, one of the principal lions of the 





fifty-seven to fifty-four—the facial angle of | 
the negro being seventy-five, and of the 
Caucasian skull eighty-six. Its cranial ca- 
pacity is greater than that of any other ape; 
its face is bare, its muzzle less prominent, 
and fringed by something like whiskers. 
The ears are very like those of man, but 
their position, which is high,, diminishes the 
resemblance. Mr. Du Chaillu was at once 
struck with its likeness to an Esquimaux or 
a Chinese ; but the animal is extremely rare, 
and he was able only to procure one speci- 
men. Another kind, also first discovered 
by him, is the “ Nieshgo-mbouvé,” an ape 
which builds for itself a shelter in trees, 
woven of leaves, in the exact shape of an 
umbrella, very neatly made, so as to turn 
the rain, which, as it must be renewed, 
probably, every other week, shows that the 
animal is of rather industrious habits. At. 
night this ape climbs up his tree, seats him- 
self on a branch, with his head in his canopy, 
and reposes securely by throwing one arm 
round the trunk. He is docile when caught 
young, and Mr. Du Chaillu succeeded in 
taming one, which became much attached 
to him, and a general favorite, but died after 
a few months. 

The great feature of the book, however, and 


season, is the gorilla, probably the most sav- 
age, terrible, and untamable brute anywhere 
known, and yet presenting a portentous re- 





semblance toman. Mr. Du Chaillu met with 


gorilla, changed it to “ gorgons,” which at 
once gave the story a mythical aspect. In 
the dissertation by Dodwell, prefixed to Hud- 
son’s “‘ Geographi Minores ”—which Mr. Du 
Chaillu, from his remarks on Hanno, does 
not seem to have seen—the meaning of the 
“ gorgons ” is discussed at great length, and 
Dodwell comes to the conclusion that it is a 
corruption of the word gorilla mentioned by 
Hanno, which was probably the native term 
for the creature caught by his sailors. There 
can, of course, be no doubt that Hanno 
picked up the word somewhere on the coast 
of Africa, but Mr. Du Chaillu argues that the 
animal itself could not be the same as that 
now existing under the name. The gorilla 
never runs away, especially when in com- 
pany with its female; nor would it, he 
thinks, be possible to take even a female 
gorilla alive. It also consumes so much 
vegetable food that no considerable number 
could have found sustenance on such an isl- 
and Hanno mentions. 

The few modern accounts of the gorilla 
before Mr. Du Chaillu are equally unvera- 
cious. It does not build houses of leaves, 
and sit on the roof; it does not carry off 
native women; it does not attack the ele- 
phant and beat him to death with clubs; 
nor, as we find stated and pictorially illus- 
trated in Mr. Gosse’s ‘‘ Romance of Nature” 
—does it sit in a tree by the wayside and drag 
up unsuspicions passengers to choke them 
to death. But though all these stories are 
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fables, no description, says Mr. Du Chaillu, 
can exceed the horror of its appearance, the 
ferocity of its attack, or the impish malig- 
nity of its nature. It is not a carnivorous 
animal, but eats enormously of its vegetable 
food; it is not gregarious, but generally 
found in pairs; nor does it usually live in 
trees, though the young may sometimes do 
so for safety. It avoids the hunter as long 
as it only hears him, but when they at last 
come face to face, the male animal, at least, 
neverrunsaway. Probably he may be found 
sitting at the foot of a tree, the female feed- 
ing near. She gives the alarm and runs off 
with loud cries. Then her mate, sitting for 
a moment with a savage frown on his face, 
“slowly rises to his feet, and, looking with 
glowing and malign eyes at the intruders, 
begins to beat his breast, and, lifting up his 
round head, utters his frightful roar. This 
begins with several sharp barks, like an en- 
raged or mad dog, whereupon ensues a long, 
deeply gutteral, rolling roar, continued for 
over a minute, and which, doubled and mul- 
tiplied by the resounding echoes of the for- 
est, fills the hunter’s ears like the deep roll- 
ing thunder of an approaching storm.” The 
brute advances by short stages, stopping 
every now and then to roar and beat his 
vast chest with his paws, which make it re- 
sound like a great drum. His walk, from 
the disproportionate shortness of the hind 
legs to the heavy body, is a waddle, which 
he balances by swinging his long, thick 
muscular arms. ‘ His deep-set gray eyes 
sparkle with gloomy malignity ; ‘the features 
are contorted in hideous wrinkles ; and the 
slight, sharply cut lips, drawn up, reveal the 
long fangs and the powerful jaws, in which 
a human limb would be crushed as a bis- 
cuit.” The experienced hunter reserves his 
fire till the animal is about six yards off, for 
if he misses, it is impossible for him to es- 
cape. He must stand still and battle for 
his life,—generally the poorest chance,—for 
a single blow of the gorilla’s heavy, crooked 
paw, breaks his breast-bone or tears out his 
bowels; and no weapon which a man can 
wield can resist for an instant his enormous 
strength. On one occasion, when Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s party were out hunting, one of 
them went off alone in a direction where he 
thought he could find a gorilla :— 


“We had been about an hour separated 
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when Gambo and I heard a gun fired but a 
little way from us, and presently another. 
We were already on our way to the spot 
where we hoped to see a gorilla slain, when 
the forest began to resound with the most 
terrific roars. Gambo seized my arms in 
great agitation, and we hurried on, both 
filled with a dreadful and sickening alarm. 
We had not gone far when our worst fears 
were realized. The poor brave fellow who 
had gone off alone was ‘ying on the ground 
in a pool of his own blood, and I thought, at 
first, quite dead. His bowels were protrud- 
ing through the lacerated abdomen. Beside 
him lay his gun. The stock was broken, 
and the barrel was bent and flattened. It 
bore plainly the marks of the gorilla’s teeth. 

“We picked him up, and I dressed his 
wounds as well as I eould with rags torn 
from my clothes. When I had given him a 
little brandy to drink he came to himself, 
and was able, but with great difficulty, to 
speak. He said that he had met the gorilla 
suddenly and face to face, and that it had 
not attempted to escape. It was, he said, 
a huge male, and seemed very savage. It 
was in a very gloomy part of the wood, and 
the darkness, I suppose, made him miss, 
He said he took good aim, and fired when 
the beast was only eight yards off. The 
ball merely wounded it in the side. It at 
| once began beating its breasts, and with the 
greatest rage advanced upon him. 

“To run away was impossible. He would 
have been caught in the jungle hefore he had 
gone a dozen steps. 

‘He stood his ground, and as quickly as 
he could reloaded his gun. Just as he raised 
it to fire the gorilla dashed it out of his 
hands, the gun going off in the fall; and 
then in an instant, and with a terrible roar, 
the animal gave him a tremendous blow 
with its immense open paw, frightfully lac- 
erating the abdomen, and with this single 
blow laying bare part of the intestines. As 
he sank, bleeding, to the ground, the mon- 
ster seized the gun, and the poor hunter 
thought he would have his brains dashed 
out with it. But the gorilla seemed to have 
looked upon this also as an enemy, and in 
his rage almost flattened the barrel between 
his strong jaws. 

‘““When we came upon the ground the 
gorilla was gone. This is their mode when 
attacked—to strike one or two blows, and 
then leave the victims of their rage on the 
ground and go off into the woods.” 


The man died, but his probable destroyer 
was killed a day or two afterwards. 

We have not left ourselves space to men- 
tion several other strange and formidable 
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creatures which Mr. Du Chaillu encountered, 
among which, venomous insects were the 
most annoying; but he had much sport, and 
sometimes not a little danger, in pursuit of 
all the animals mentioned in his title-page. 
In his quest of striking natural scenes he 
was less fortunate. He came within sound 
of a cataract on one of the largest rivers, 
which, from the aspect of the country 
through which it ran, must probably be one 
of the grandest anywhere existing; but his 
boat was too frail to face the rapids, and 
the land journey too destitute of supplies to 
be attempted. He was equally unsuccessful 
in attempting to ascend a mountain about 
twelve thousand feet high ; from which en- 
terprise, however, nothing turned him back 
but sheer starvation and the complete failure 
of his shoes. That he should ever have 
tried shows unusual resolution under the 
circumstances. Altogether, we cannot too 
strongly express our admiration of the un- 
daunted pluck and resolution which carried 
him to the points actually accomplished in 
other directions. He performed the whole 
distance, eight thousand miles, on foot, and 
the amount of fever he went through may 
be judged of by the fact that he consumed 
in four years fourteen ounces of quinine. 





From The Atheneum. 
THE NEW TRAVELLER’S TALES. 
May 14, 1861. 

TE public seem to be under a delusion 
which, I think, has been greatly produced 
by what I must consider the unwise conduct 
of some fellows of one of the best-conducted, 
most excellent, and most justly popular of 
our scientific societies, 

Some time ago the arrival of a new Afri- 
can traveller was announced. He read his 
paper at the Royal Geographical Society. 
It was soon discovered that his qualifica- 
tions as a traveller were of the slightest de- 
scription; but some of the fellows seem to 
have been so taken with his tales about the 
gorillas and other animals, that they have 
allowed him to make one of their rooms into 
a museum, and thus a great éclat has been 
given to his labors, certainly not on account 
of his geographical discoveries, for the map 








appended to his work is one of the most | 


primitive that I have seen for years. If the | 
Royal Geographical Society had transmitted | 


the zodlogical notes and the collection to the 
Zovlogical Society, it would soon have been 
seen that his qualifications as a naturalist 
were of the lowest order, and that he has 
made few, if any, additions to our previous 
knowledge. 

{have examined the collection of mamma- 
lia with care, and there is not a specimen 
among them that indicates that the collec- 
tor had traversed any new region. On the 
contrary, all the kinds contained in it have 
been received long ago from the different 
trading stations on the west coast of Africa, 
and can easily be procured from them; and 
the manner in which the specimens are pre- 
pared (bad state as they are in) shows that 
they must have been preserved in or near the 
habitation of civilized men, and not in “ the 
forest” where “daylight is almost shut 
out ;” and the whole of the twenty species 
which are said to be new to science dwindle 
into thin air. 

From the interest which some of the fel- 
lows of the Royal Geographical Society ap- 
pear to attach to “ Mr., Mrs., and Miss Go- 
rilla,” one would suppose that they thought 
that the animals were now for the first time 
brought to Europe, whereas we have been 
receiving specimens of them for the last fif- 
teen years, both from the missionaries and 
the traders in those parts, until almost every 
museum in Europe is provided with speci- 
mens, and some of them, as, for example, 
that in the museum of Vienna, which was 
shown at the naturalists’ meeting in 1856, 
is considerably larger than any shown at 
Whitehall Place. 

Turning from the collection to the book, 
one must be struck with the improbable sto- 
ries that it contains, and must observe that 
there is the same exaggeration in the illus- 
trations (which have evidently been prepared 
in this country from the notes of the author, 
and not from sketches on the spot) as there 
is in the text. Some of them are copied 
from figures prepared in this country to rep- 
resent other kinds, or for other purposes, 
and without acknowledgment. 

As an instance, I may state that the young 
of the gorilla and the “ Niaré,” or wild bull, 
are described as quite untamable. Now 
we have reliable accounts of young gorillas 
having been kept in confinement, and even 


shipped for England, and being any thing 
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but so violent; and as for the “ Niaré,” it is 
the animal known in Sierra Leone and over 
Central and West Africa as the bush cow, 
and the specimen of. it that was alive for 
some years in this country, I can testify, 
from my own knowledge, was as mild and 
inoffensive as our own domestic cattle. To 
show the little reliance to be placed on the 
illustrations, 1 may state that the horns of 
this animal, in each of the three plates on 
which it is figured, are turned in a wrong 
direction. In the same way the horns of the 
‘‘new antelope ” (figured at p. 306), which 
is an animal that was described many years 
ago by Mr. Ogilby, under the name of An- 
telope euryceros, are so incorrectly repre- 
sented, that they do not even show. the 
section of the genus to which the species 





belongs; but if any one wishes to satisfy 
himself how much an animal can be carica- 
tured, let him compare the plate of the 
“ white-fronted hog” with the living speci- 
men of the same species now alive in the 
Zodlogical Gardens, or with the figure of 
that animal in the Proceedings of the Soci- 
ety. Indeed, it would have been impossible 
to have identified these animals if we had 
not had the skins in the collection so as to 
make the comparison. I am sorry to have 
to make these observations, but I think the 
cause of truth and science requires it. We 
are overburdened with useless synonyma, 
and Natural History may be converted into 
a romance rather than a science by travel- 
lers’ tales, if they are not exposed at the time. 
JoHN EDWARD GRAY. 





Tue collection of the Campana Museum at 
Rome has been purchased for the emperor of the 
French by M. Renier, of the Institute, and M. 
Cornu, the historical painter, who have been in 
Rome for the last six weeks conducting the ne- 
gotiation of the purchase. 





GEOLOGY OF THE ArcTIC ReGions.—Some 
interesting details concerning the geology of the 
olar regions have been collected and brought 
before the Royal Geological Society by Dr. Da- 
vid Walker. They are the results of the au- 
thor’s observations during the voyage of the 
Fox in search of Sir John Franklin. On ap- 





proaching the coast of South Greenland, the ap- | 


pearance of the mountains at once shows their 


Regent Inlet is of the same formation. The fos- 
sils brought home by the author from these arc- 
tic regions astonish us by their resemblance to 
those of Dudley and Colebrookdale. 





TEMPERANCE SocieETIES IN GERMANY IN 
THE SixTeEENTH Century.—The various laws 
which were frequently enacted in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, to check drunkenness, 
or, at least, immoderate drinking of wine and 
spirits, proved utterly abortive, owing to the so- 
cial life of the middle ages, which was chiefly 
based upon guaffing. 

Charlemagne himself was obliged to order 
that the counts and margraves should at least 
be sober when sitting in courts of justice, while 


igneous origin, and are found to be composed of | the German emperors were at their coronation- 
granite, gneiss, and micaschist, with occasional | ceremony, asked, ‘ whether they promise, by the 
intervals of quartzose rock. After proceeding | help of God, to lead a sober life?” Indeed, all 
along the coast line for some five hundred miles | the laws and regulations of the sixteenth century 
voleanic rocks appear. These are first seen at| were mainly directed against drunkenness, but 


Disco Island, and continue, with a few inter- 
ruptions, as far north as the expedition reached. 
The precise formation of the land between Jones’ 
Sound and Lancaster Sound is not known, but 
from its turbular appearance it is most likely the 
same upper silurian limestone that occurs further 
westward in Barrow Strait. To the southward 
of Lancaster Sound silurian limestone appears 
as far as Possession Bay, where the primary and 
metamorphic rocks make their appearance. Be- 
yonl Croker’s Bay, as far westward as visited, 
the formation is upper silurian limestone ; the 
hills of this present tabulated fronts to the sea, 
with deep ravines intervening, rendering these 
hills somewhat cone-shaped. ‘The west coast of 








not against drinking. Even Luther was no en- 
emy to wine; witness the large goblet (still ex- 
tant at Niiremberg) which he presented to his 
friend Jonas. 

A temperance society was at last formed by 
the aristocracy in the sixteenth century, and the 
following were among the rules :— 

1. To drink daily only 14 cups of wine. 

2. Italian, Spanish, or hot-spiced wines are 
prohibited, beyond 1 cup a day, which must be 
deducted from the daily allowance. 


3. For the further quenching of thirst, beer is 
allowed. 

4. These 14 cups must not be drunk at once, 
but after at least three intervals. 
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MR. MOTLEY’S LETTER. 


[We republish entire, from the London Times of 
May 23 and 24, the magnificent paper of the his- 
torian Motley on the American Rebellion. Mr. 
Motley discusses the whole subject in a style of 
such singular grace and power, and exposes the 
real character of the Southern Rebellion in so for- 
cible a manner that his argument is unanswerable. 
The paper has a historical value aside from its im- 
mediate interest, and we can do our readers no 
more thankful serviee than in laying it before 
them in full, at the risk of the cnsleaiee of other 

matter.—N. Y. Evening Post.} 

THE CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR. 

To the Editor of the Times : The de facto 
question in America has been referred at 
last to the dread arbitrament of civil war. 
Time and events must determine whether 
the “ great Republic” is to disappear from 
the roll of nations, or whether it is destined 
to survive the storm which has gathered 
over its head. There is, perhaps, a readi- 
ness in England to prejudge the case; a 
disposition not to exult in our downfall, but 
to accept the fact; for nations, as well as 
individuals, may often be addressed in the 
pathetic language of the poet— 

* Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos, 

Tempora cum fuerint nubila, nullus erit.”’ 


Yet the trial by the ordeal of battle has 
hardly commenced, and it would be presump- 
tuous to affect to penetrate the veil of even 
the immediate future. But the question de 
jure is a different one. The right and the 
wrong belong to the past, are hidden by no 
veil, and may easily be read by all who are 
not wilfully blind. Yet it is often asked, 
Why have the Americans taken up arms? 
Why has the United States Government 
plunged into what is sometimes called “ this 
wicked war”? Especially it is thought 
amazing in England that the President 
should have recently called for a great army 
of volunteers and regulars, and that the in- 
habitants of the Free States should have 
sprung forward as one man at his call, like 
men suddenly relieved from a spell. It 
would have been amazing had the call been 
longer delayed. The national flag, insulted 
and defied for many months, had at last been 
lowered, after the most astonishing kind of 
siege recorded in history, to an armed and 
organized rebellion; and a prominent per- 
sonage in the Government of the Southern 
“Confederacy” is reported to have pro- 
claimed amid the exultations of victory that 
before the 1st of May the same cherished 
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emblem of our nationality should be struck 
from the Capitol at Washington. An ad- 
vance of the “Confederate troops” upon 
that city; the flight or captivity of the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet; the seizure of the 
national archives, the national title deeds, 
and the whole national machinery of foreign 
intercourse and internal administration by 
the Confederates; and the proclamation 
from the American palladium itself of the 
Montgomery Constitution in place of the one 
devised by Washington, Madison, Hamilton, 
and Jay—a Constitution in which slavery 
should be the universal law of the land, the 
corner-stone of the political edifice—were 
events which seemed for a few days of in- 
tense anxiety almost probable. 


THE UNION SENTIMENT. 

Had this really been the result without a 
blow struck in defence of the national Gov- 
ernment and the old Constitution, it is cer- 
tain that the contumely poured forth upon 
the Free States by their domestic enemies 
and by the world at large would have been 
as richly deserved as it would have, been 
amply bestowed. At present such a catas- 
trophe seems to have been averted. But the 
levy in mass of such a vast number of armed 
men in the Free States, in swift response to 
the call of the President, shows how deep 
and pervading is the attachment to the 
Constitution and to the flag of Union in 
the hearts of the nineteen millions who 
inhabit those states. It is confidently be- 
lieved, too, that the sentiment is not wholly 
extinguished in the nine million white men 
who dwell in the Slave States, and that, on 
the contrary, there exists a large party 
throughout that country who believe that 
the Union furnishes a better protection for 
life, property, law, civilization and liberty 
than even the indefinite extension of African 
slavery can do. 

THE CONSPIRACY. 

At any rate, the loyalty of the Free States 
has proved more intense and passionate than 
it had ever been supposed to be before. It 
is recognized throughout their whole people 
that the Cconstitution of 1787 had made us 
a nation. The efforts of a certain class of 
politicians for a long period had been to re~ 
duce our commonwealth to a confederacy. 
So long as their efforts had been confined to 
argument, it was considered sufficient to an~ 
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swer the argument; but now that secession, achieved our independence, but we had not 
instead of remaining a topic of vehement | constructed a nation. We were not a body 
and subtle discussion, has expanded into | politic. No laws could be enforced, no insur- 
armed and fierce rebellion and revolution, | rections suppressed, no debts collected. Nei- 


civil war is the inevitable result. It is the 
result foretold by sagacious statesmen almost 


a generation ago, in the days of the tariff 


“nullification.” “To begin with nullifica- 
tion,” said Daniel Webster in 1833, “ with 
the avowed intention, nevertheless, not to 
proceed to secession, dismemberment, and 
general revolution, is as if one were to take 
the plunge of Niagara, and cry out that he 
would stop half-way down.” And now the 
plunge of secession has been taken, and we 
are all struggling in the vortex of general 
revolution. 


THE UNITED STATES A COMMONWEALTH. 


The body politic known for seventy years 
as the United States of America is not a con- 
JSederacy, not a compact of sovereign states, 
not a copartnership ; it is a commonwealth, 
of which the Constitution drawn up at Phil- 
adelphia by the Convention of 1787, over 
which Washington presided, is the organic, 
fundamental law. We had already had 
enough of a confederacy. The thirteen 
rebel provinees, afterwards the thirteen 
original independent States of America, had 
been united to each other during the Revo- 
lutionary War by articles of confederacy. 
“* The said states hereby enter into a firm 
league of friendship with each other.” Such 
was the language of 1781, and the league or 
treaty thus drawn up was ratified, not by the 
people of the states, but by the state gov- 
ernments — the legislative and executive 
bodies, namely, in their corporate capacity. 

The Continental Congress, which was the 
central administrative board during this 
epoch, was a diet of envoys from sovereign 
states. It had no power to act on individ- 
uals. It could not command the states. It 
could move only by requisitions and recom- 
mendations. Its functions were essentially 
diplomatic, like those of the State-general of 
the old Dutch Republic, like those of the 
modern Germanic Confederation. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE NATION. 

We were a league of petty sovereignties. 
When the war had ceased, when our inde- 
pendence had been acknowledged in 1783, 
-we sank rapidly into 2 condition of utter 
impotence, imbecility, anarchy. We had 


'ther property nor life was secure. Great 
| Britain had made a treaty of peace with us, 
_ but she scornfully declined a treaty of com- 
| merce and amity; not because we had been 
| rebels, but because we were not a state— 
| because we were a mere dissolving league of 
| jarring provinces, incapable of guaranteeing 
‘the stipulations of any commercial treaty. 
| We were unable even to fulfil the condition 
| of the treaty of peace and enforce the stip- 
| ulated collection of debts due to British sub- 
| jects; and Great Britain refused in conse- 
quence to give up the military posts which 
she held within our frontiers. 

For twelve years after the acknowledg- 
ment of our independence we were mortified 
by the spectacle of foreign soldiers occupy- 

ing along chain of fortresses south of the 
| great lakes and upon ourown soil. We were 
a confederacy. We were sovereign states. 
And these were the fruits of such a confed- 
eracy and of such sovereignty. It was, until 
the immediate present, the darkest hour of 
our history. But there were patriotic and 
sagacious men in those days, and their ef- 
forts at last rescued us from the condition 
of aconfederacy. The “ Constitution. of the 
United States” was an organic law, enacted 
by the sovereign people of that whole terri- 
tory which is commonly called in geogra- 
phies and histories the United States of 
America. It was empowered to act directly, 
| by its own legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive machinery, upon every individual in the 
country. It could seize his property, it could 
take his life, for causes of which itself was 
the judge. The states were distinctly pro- 
hibited from opposing its decrees or from 
exercising any of the great functions of sov- 
ereignty. The Union alone was supreme, 
|“‘any thing in the Constitution and laws of 
the States to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Of what significance, then, was the title of 
“ sovereign” states, arrogated in later days 
by communities which had voluntarily abdi- 
cated the most vital attributes of sover- 
eignty ? 





THE GOVERNMENT AN ESTABLISHED 
AUTHORITY. 


But, indeed, the words “ sovereign”? and 





sovereignty ” are purely inapplicable to the 
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American system. In the Declaration of 
Independence the provinces declare them- 
selves ‘‘free and independent states,” but 
the men of those days knew that the word 
“sovereign ” was a term of feudal origin. 
When their connection with a time-honored 
feudal monarchy was abruptly severed, the 
word “sovereign” had no meaning for us. 
A sovereign is one who acknowledges no su- 
perior, who possesses the highest authority 
without control, who is supreme in power. 
How could any one state of the United 
States claim such characteristics at all, least 
of all after its inhabitants, in their primary 
assemblies, had voted to submit themselves, 
without limitation of time, to a constitution 
which was declared supreme? The only in- 
telligible source of power in a country be- 
ginning its history de novo after a revolution, 
in a land never subjected to military or feu- 
dal conquest, is the will of the people of the 
whole land as expressed by a majority. At 
the present moment, unless the Southern 
revolution shall prove successful, the United 
States Government is a fact, an established 
authority. In the period between 1783 and 
1787 we were in chaos. In May of 1787 
the Convention met in Philadelphia, and, 
after some months’ deliberation, adopted 
with unprecedented unanimity the project of 
the great law, which, so soon as it should be 
accepted by the people, was to be known as 
the Constitution of the United States. 


THE GOVERNMENT NOT A COMPACT. 


It was not a compact. Who ever heard of 
a compact to which there were no parties, or 
who ever heard of a compact made by a sin- 
gle party with himself? Yet the name of 
no, state is mentioned in the whole docu- 
ment; the states themselves are only men- 
tioned to receive commands or prohibitions, 
and the “people of the United States” is 
the single party by whom alone the instru- 
ment is executed, 

The Constitution was not drawn up by the 
states, it was not promulgated in the name 
of the states, it was not ratified by the states. 
The states never acceded to it, and possess 
no power to secede from it. It “ was or- 
dained and established” over the states by 
a power superior to the states—by the peo- 
ple of the whole land in their aggregate ca- 
pacity, acting through conventions of dele- 
gates expressly chosen for the purpose within 


each state, independently of the state gov- 
ernments, after the project had been framed. 


THE EARLY STRUGGLES OF PARTIES. 
There had always been two parties in the 
country during the brief but pregnant pe- 
riod between the abjuration of British au- 
thority and the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1787. There was a party advocating 
state rights and local self-government in its 
largest sense, and a party favoring a more 
consolidated and national government. The 
National or Federal party triumphed in the 
adoption of the new government. It was 
strenuously supported and bitterly opposed 
on exactly the same grounds. Its friends 
and foes both agreed that it had put an end 
to the system of confederacy. Whether it 
were an advantageous or a noxious change, 
all agreed that the thing had been done. 


“Tn all our deliberations,” says the letter 
accompanying and recommending the Con- 
stitution to the people, ‘‘ we kept steadily in 
view that which appeared to us the greatest 
interest of every true American, the consoli- 
dation of our Union, in which is involved 
our prosperity, safety, perhaps our national 
existence.”"—Journal of the Convention, 1 
Story, 368. 


And an eloquent opponent denounced the 
project for the very same reason :— 


“ That this is a consolidated government,” 
said Henry, “is demonstrably clear. The 
language is ‘ we the people’ instead of ‘ we 
the states.’ It must be one great consoli- 
dated national government of the people of 
all the states.” 


And the Supreme Court of the United 
States, after the government had been es- 
tablished, held this language in an impor- 
tant case, ‘Gibbons v. Ogden : ”— 


“Tt has been said that the states were 
sovereign, were completely independent, and 
were connected with each other by a league. 
This is true. But when these allied sover- 
eignties converted their league into a gov- 
ernment, when they converted their Congress 
of ambassadors into a legislature, empowered 
to enact laws, the whole character in which 
the states appear underwent a change.” 


There was never a disposition in any quar- 
ter in the early days of our constitutional 
history to deny this great fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Republic. 





‘‘In the most elaborate exvositions of 
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the Constitution by its friends,” says Justice 
Story, “its character as a permanent form 
of government, as a fundamental law, as a 
supreme rule, which no state was at liberty 
to disregard, to suspend, or to annul, was 
constantly admitted and insisted upon.”— 
1 Story, 325. 


The fears of its opponents, then, were 
that the new system would lead to a strong, 
to an over-centralized government. The 
fears of its friends were that the central 
power of theory would prove inefficient to 
cope with the local, or state forces, in prac- 
tice. The experience of the last thirty years 
and the catastrophe of the present year, have 
shown which class of fears were the more 
reasonable. 


OPINIONS OF THE FATHERS. 

Had the Union thus established in 1787 
been a confederacy, it might have been ar- 
gued, with more or less plausibility, that the 
states which peaceably acceded to it, might 
at pleasure peaceably secede from it. It is 
none the less true that such a proceeding 
would have stamped the members of the Con- 
vention—Washington, Madison, Jay, Ham- 
ilton, and their colleagues—with utter in- 
competence ; for nothing can be historically 
more certain than that their object was to 
extricate us from the anarchy to which that 
principle had brought us. 


** However gross a heresy it may be,” says 
the Federalist recommending the new Con- 
stitution, “ to maintain that a party to a com- 
pact has a right to revoke that compact, the 
doctrine has had respectable advocates. The 
possibility of such a question shows the ne- 
cessity of laying the foundation of our na- 
tional government deeper than in the mere 
sanction of delegated authority. The fabric 
of American empire ought to rest on the 
solid basis of the consent of the people.” 


Certainly the most venerated expounders 
of the Constitution—Jay, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent, Story, Webster—were of opin- 
ion that the intention of the Convention to 
establish a permanent consolidated govern- 
ment, a single commonwealth, had been 
completely successful. 


“The great and fundamental defect of 
the confederation of 1781,” says Chancellor 
Kent, * which led to its eventual overthrow, 
was that, in imitation of all former confed- 
eracies, it carried the decrees of the Federal 
Council to the states in their sovereign ca- 
pacity. The great and incurable defec’ «f 
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all former Federal governments, such as the 
Amphictyonic, Achean, and Lycian Confed- 
eracies, and the Germanic, Helvetic, Han- 
seatic and Dutch Republics, is that they were 
sovereignties over sovereignties. The first 
effort to relieve the people of the country 
frem this state of national degradation and 
ruin caine from Virginia. The general con- 
vention afterwards met at Philadelphia in 
May, 1787. The plan was submitted to a 
convention of delegates chosen by the peo- 
ple at large in each state for assent and rat- 
ification. Such a measure was laying the 
foundations of the fabric of our national 
polity where alone they ought to be laid— 
on the broad consent of the people.”—1 
Kent, 225. 


It is true that the consent of the people 
was given by the inhabitants voting in each 
state; but in what other conceivable way 
could the people of the whole country have 
voted? “They assembled in the several 
states,” says Story; ‘ but where else could 
they assemble ? ” 


SECESSION A RETURN TO CHAOS. 


Secession is, in brief, the return to chaos 
Srom which we emerged three-quarters of a 
century since. No logical sequence can be 
more perfect. If one state has a right to 
secede to-day, asserting what it calls its 
sovereignty, another may, and probably will, 
do the same to-morrow, a third on the next 
day, and so on, until there are none left to 
secede from. Granted the premises that 
each state may peaceably secede from the 
Union, it follows that a county may peace- 
ably secede from a state, and a town from a 
county, until there is nothing left but a 
horde of individuals all seceding from each 
other. The theory that the people of a 
whole country in their aggregate capacity 
are supreme is intelligible; and it has been 
a fact, also, in America for seventy years. 
But it is impossible to show, if the people of 
a state be sovereign, that the people of a 
county, or of a village, and the individuals 
of the village, are not equally sovereign, and 
justified in “resuming their sovereignty” 
when their interest or their caprice seems to 
impel them. The process of disintegration 
brings back the community to barbarism, 
precisely as its converse has built up com- 
monwealths—whether empires, kingdoms, 
or republics—out of original barbarism. 

Established authority, whatever the the- 
ory of its origin, is a fact. It should never 
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be lightly or capriciously overturned. They| ment itself; it supposes dismemberment 


who venture on the attempt should weigh 
well the responsibility that is upon them. 
Above all, they must expect to be arraigned 
for their deeds before the tribunal of the 
civilized world and of future ages—a court 
of last appeal, the code of which is baged on 
the Divine principles of right and reason, 
which are dispassionate and eternal. No 
man, on either side of the Atlantic, with 
Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins, will dispute 
the right of a people or of any portion of a 
people to rise against oppression, to demand 
redress of grievances, and in case of denial 
of justice to take up arms to vindicate the 
sacred principle of liberty. Few English- 
men or Americans will deny that the source 
of government is the consent of the gov- 
erned, or that every nation has the right to 
govern itself according to its will. When 
the silent consent is changed to fierce re- 
monstrance the revolution is impending. 


REBELLION NOT REVOLUTION. 


The right of revolution is indisputable. 
It is written on the whole record of our race. 
British and American history is made up 
of rebellion and revolution. Many of the 
crowned kings were rebels or usurpers. 
Hampden, Pym, and Oliver Cromwell; 
Washington, Adams, and Jefferson—all were 
rebels. It is no word of reproach. But 
these men all knew the work they had set 
themselves todo. They never called their 
rebellion “ peaceable secession.” They were 
sustained by the consciousness of right when 
they overthrew established authority, but 
they meant to overthrow it. They meant 
rebellion, civil war, bloodshed, infinite suf- 
fering for themselves and their whole gen- 
eration, for they accounted them welcome 
substitutes for insulted liberty and violated 
right. There can be nothing piainer, then, 
than the American right of revolution. But, 
then, it should be called revolution. ‘“ Se- 
cession, as a revolutionary right,” said Dan- 
icl Webster in the Senate, nearly thirty years 
ago, in words that now sound prophetic— 


“Ts intelligible. As a right to be pro- 
claimed in the midst of civil commotions, and 
asserted at the head of armies, I can under- 
stand it. But as a practical right, existing 
under the Constitution, and in conformity 
with its provisions, it seems to be nothing 
but an absurdity, for it supposes resistance 
to government under authority of govern- 


without violating the principles of Union ; it 
supposes opposition to law without crime ; 
it supposes the violation of oaths without re- 
sponsibility ; it supposes the total overthrow 
of government without revolution.” 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The men who had conducted the Ameri- 
can people through a long and fearful revo- 
lution were the founders of the new com- 
monwealth which permanently superseded 
the subverted authority of the Crown. They 
placed the foundations on the unbiassed, un- 
trammelled consent of the people. They 
were sick of leagues, of petty sovereignties, 
of governments which could not govern a 
single individual. The framers of the Con- 
stitution, which has now endured three-quar- 
ters of a century, and under which the na- 
tion has made a material and intellectual 
progress never surpassed in history, were 
not such triflers as to be ignorant of the 
consequences of their own acts. The Con- 
stitution which they offered, and which the 
| people adopted as its own, talked not of sov- 
| ereign states—spoke not the word confeder- 
}acy. In the very preamble to the instru- . 
| ment are inserted the vital words which show 
its character. ‘‘ We, the people of the United 
States, to ensure a more perfect union, and 
to secure the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and es- 
tablish this Constitution.” Sic volo, sic jubeo. 
It is the language of a sovereign solemnly 
speaking to the world. It is the promulga- 
tion of a great law, the norma agendi of a 
new commonwealth. It is no compact. 


{ 








“A compact,” says Blackstone, “ is a prom- 
ise proceeding from us. Law is a command 
directed to us. The language of a compact 
is, We will or will not do this: that of alaw 
is, Thou shalt or shalt not do it.”—1 B. 38, 
44, 45. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


And this is, throughout, the language of 
the Constitution. Congress shall do this ; 
the President shall do that; the states shall 
not exercise this or that power. Witness, 
for example, the important clauses by which 
the “sovereign ” states are shorn of all the 
great attributes of sovereignty—no state 
shall coin money, nor emit bills of credit, 
nor pass ex post facto laws, nor laws impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts, nor main- 
| tain armies and navies, nor grant letters of 
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marque, nor make compacts with other states, 
nor hold intercourse with foreign powers, nor 
grant titles of nobility; and that most sig- 
nificant phrase, ‘ this Constitution, and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, shall be the 
supreme law of the land.” 

Could language be more imperial? Could 
the claim to state “ sovereignty ” be more 
completely disposed of at a word? How 
can that be sovereign, acknowledging no su- 
perior, supreme, which has voluntarily ac- 
cepted a supreme law from something which 
it acknowledges as superior ? 

The Constitution is perpetual, not provi- 
sional or temporary. It is made for all time 
—‘ for ourselves and our posterity.” It is 
absolute within its sphere. ‘“ This Constitu- 
tion shall be the supreme law of the land, 
any thing in the constitution or laws of a 
state to the contrary notwithstanding.” Of 
what value, then, is a law of a state declar- 
ing its connection with the Union dissolved ? 
The Constitution remains supreme, and 1s 
bound to assert its supremacy till overpow- 
ered by force. The use of foree—of armies 
and navies of whatever strength—in order 
to compel obedience to the civil and consti- 
tutional authority, is not “wicked war,” is 
not civil war, is not war at all. So long as 
it exists the Government is obliged to put 
forth its strength when assailed. The Pres- 
ident, who has taken an oath before God and 
man to maintain the Constitution and laws, 
is perjured if he yields the Constitution and 
laws to armed rebellion without a struggle. 
He knows nothing of states. Within the 
sphere of the United States’ Government he 
deals with individuals only, citizens of the 
great Republic, in whatever portion of it they 
may happen to live. He has no choice but 
to enforce the laws of the Republic wherever 
they may be resisted. 
ered the Government ceases to exist. The 
Union is gone, and Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Ohio are as much separated from 
each other as they are from Georgia or Lou- 
isiana. Anarchy has returned upon us. 
The dismemberment of the commonwealth 
is complete. We are again in the chaos of 


1785. 
WHY THE CONSTITUTION DOES NOT PROVIDE 
FOR SECESSION. 


But it is sometimes asked why the Consti- 
tution did not make a special provision 


When he is overpow- | 
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against the right of secession. 


How could 
itdo so? The people created a constitution 
over the whole land, with certain defined, 
accurately enumerated powers, and among 
these were all the chief attributes of sover- 


eignty. It was forbidden to a state to coin 
money, to keep armies and navies, to make 
compacts with other states, to hold inter- 
course with foreign nations, to oppose the 
authority of the Government. To do any 
one of these things is to secede, for it would 
be physically impossible to do any one of 
them without secession. It would have been 
| puerile for the Constitution to say formally 
| to each state, ‘‘ Thou shalt not secede.” The 
Constitution, being the supreme law, being 
perpetual, and having expressly forbidden 
to the states those acts without which seces- 
sion is an impossibility, would have been 
 eunting in dignity had it used such su- 
perfluous phraseology. This Constitution is 
supreme, whatever laws a state may enact, 
says the organic law. Was it necessary to 
add, ‘‘ and no state shall enact a law of se- 
cession”? To add to a great statute, in 
which the sovereign authority of the land 
declares its will, a phrase such as “and be 
it further enacted that the said law shall 
not be violated,” would scarcely seem to 
strengthen the statute. 

It was accordingly enacted that new states 
might be admitted ; but no permission was 
given for a state to secede. 

PROVISIONS FOR AMENDMENT. 

Provisions were made for the amendment 
of the Constitution from time to time, and it 
was intended that those provisions should 
be stringent. A two-thirds vote in both 
Houses of Congress, and a ratification in 
three-quarters of the whole number of states, 
are conditions only to be complied with in 
grave emergencies. But the Constitution 
made no provision for its own dissolution, 
and, if it had done so, it would have been 
a pfoceeding quite without example in his- 
tory. A constitution can only be subverted 
| by revolution, or by foreign conquest of the 
jland. The revolution may be the result of 


_a successful rebellion. A peaceful revolu- 





| tion is also conceivable in the case of the 
| United States. The same power which es- 
| tablished the Constitution may justly destroy 
,it. The people of the whole land may meet, 
by delegates, in a great national convention, 
|as they did in 1787, and declare that the 
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Constitution no longer answers the purpose 
for which it was ordained; that it no longer 
can secure the blessings of liberty for the 
people in present and future generations, and 
that it is therefore forever abolished. When 
that project has been submitted again to 
the people voting in their primary assem- 
blies, not influenced by fraud or force, the 
revolution is lawfully accomplished and the 
Union is no more. 


WHAT IS REBELLION ? 


Such a proceeding is conceivable, although 
attended with innumerable difficultics and 
dangers. But these are not so great as 
those of the civil war into which the action 
of the seceding states has plunged the coun- 
try. The division of the national domain 
and other property, the navigation and po- 
lice of the great rivers, the arrangement and 
fortification of frontiers, the transit of the 
isthmus, the mouth of the Mississippi, the 
control of the Gulf of Mexico, these are sig- 
nificant phrases which have an appalling 
sound; for there is not one of them that does 
not contain the seeds of war. In any sepa- 
ration, however accomplished, these difficul- 
ties must be dealt with, but there would 
seem less hope of arriving at a peaceful 


monwealth thus designated is a unit, “¢ 
pluribus unum.” The Union alone is clothed 
with imperial attributes ; the Union alone is 
known and recognized in the family of na- 
tions ; the Union alone holds the purse and 
the sword, regulates foreign intercourse, im- 
poses taxes on foreign commerce, makes 
war, and concludes peace. The armies, the 
navies, the militia, belong to the Union alone, 
and the President is commander-in-chief 
of all. No state can keep troops or fleets. 
What man in the civilized world has not 
heard of the United States? What man in 
England can tell the names of all the indi- , 
vidual states? And yet, with hardly a 
superficial examination of our history and 
our Constitution, men talk g&bly about a 
confederacy, a compact, a copartnership, and 
the right of a state to secede at pleasure, 
not knowing that by admitting such loose 
phraseology and such imaginary rights, we 
| should violate the first principles of our po- 
| litical organization, should fly in the face of 
,our history, should trample under foot the 
teachings of Jay, Hamilton, Washington, 
Marshall, Madison, Dane, Kent, Story, and 
Webster, and, accepting only the dogmas 
of Mr. Calhoun as infallible, surrender for- 
ever our national laws and our national ex- 





settlement of them now that the action of | istence. 


the seceding states has been so precipitate 
and lawless. For a single state, one after 
another, to resume those functions of sover- 
eignty which it had unconditionally abdi- 
cated when its people ratified the Constitu- 
tion of 1787, to seize forts, arsenals, custom- 
houses, post-offices, mints, and other valu- 
able property of the Union, paid for by the 
treasure of the Union, was not the exercise 
of a legal function, but it was rebellion, 
treason, and plunder. 


THE UNION CLOTHED WITH IMPERIAL 
ATTRIBUTES. 


It is strange that Englishmen should find 
difficulty in understanding that the United 
States’ Government is a nation among the 
nations of the earth; a constituted authority, 
which may be overthrown by violence, as 
may be the fate of any state, whether king- 


.dom or republic, but which is false to the 


people if it does not its best to preserve 
them from the horrors of anarchy, even at 
the cost of blood. The “United States” 
happens to be a plural title, but the com- 


A PARALLEL. , 

Englishmen themselves live in a united 
empire; but if the kingdom of Scotland 
should secede, should seize all the national 
property, forts, arsenals, and public treasure 
on its soil, organize an army, send forth 
foreign ministers to Louis Napoleon, the 
| Emperor of Austria, and other powers, issue 
invitations to all the pirates of the world to 
_ prey upon English commerce, screening their 

piracy from punishment by the banner of 
Scotland, and should announce its intention 
of planting that flag upon Buckingham Pal- 
| ace, it is probable that a blow or two would 
_be struck to defend the national honor and 
the national existence, without fear that the 
‘civil war would be denounced as wicked and 
\fratricidal. Yet it would be difficult,to show 
that the State of Florida, for example, a 
Spanish province, purchased for national 
purposes some forty years ago by the United 
| States’ Government for several millions, and 
‘fortified and furnished with nayy-yards for 
| hational uses at a national expense of many 
‘more millions, and numbering at this mo-. 
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ment a population of only 80,000 white 
men, should be more entitled to resume its | 
original sovereignty than the ancient king- | 
dom of William the Lion and Robert Bruce. 

The terms of the treaty between England 
and Scotland were perpetual, and so is the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
United Empire may be destroyed by revolu- 
tion and war, and so may the United States ; 
but a peaceful and legal dismemberment 
without the consent of the majority of the 
whole people is an impossibility. 





THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


But it is sometimes said that the Amer- 
ican Republic originated in secession from | 





the mother country, and that it is unreason- | 
able of the Union to resist the seceding | 
movement on the part of the new Confed- | 
eracy. But it so happens t’.at the one case 
suggests the other only by the association of 
contrast. The thirteen colonies did not in- 
tend to secede from the British empire. | 
They were forced into secession by a course 
of policy on the part of the mother country | 
such as no English administration at the 
present day can be imagined capable of | 
adopting. Those Englishmen in America | 
were loyal to the Crown ; but they exercised 
the right which cisatlantic or transatlantic 
Englishmen have always exercised, of re- | 
sistance to arbitrary government. Taxed 
without being represented, and insulted by | 
measures taken to enforce the odious but not | 
exorbitant imposts, they did not secede, nor | 
declare their independence. On the con-| 
trary, they made every effort to avert such | 
aconciusion. In the words of the “ forest- | 
born Demosthenes ”—as Lord Byron called | 
the great Virginian, Patrick Henry—the | 
Americans “ petitioned, remonstrated, cast | 
themselves at the foot of the throne, and im- | 
plored its interposition to arrest the tyranni- | 
cal hands of the ministers and Parliament. | 
But their petitions were slighted, their re- | 
monstrances procured only additional vio- 
lence and insult, and they were spurned with 
contempt from the foot of the throne.” 

The ** Boston massacre,” the Boston port- | 
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| step, and renounced their allegiance to the 
|Crown. The revolution had come at last, 
they had been forced into it; but they knew 
that it was revolution, and that they were 
acting at the peril of their lives. ‘“ We 
must be unanimous in this business,” said 
Hancock; “we must all hang together.” 
“Yes,” replied Franklin, “or else we shall 
all hang separately.” 

The risk incurred by the colonists was 
enormous, but the injury to the mother coun- 
try was comparatively slight. They went 
out into darkness and danger themselves, 
but the British empire was not thrown into 
anarchy and chaos by their secession. 


| THE CAUSE OF THE SOUTHERN REBELLION, 


Thus their course was the reverse of that 
adopted by the South. The prompt seces- 
sion of seven states because of the constitu- 
tional election of a President over the can- 
didates voted for by their people was the 
redress in advance of grievances which they 


may, reasonably or unreasonably, have ex- 


pected, but which had not yet occurred. 


‘There is the high authority of the Vice- 


President of the Southern “ Confederacy,” 
who declared a week after the election of 
Mr. Lincoln that the election was not a cause 
for secession, and that there was no cer- 
tainty that he would have either the power 
or the inclination to invade the constitu- 
tional rights of the South. In the Free 
| States it was held that the resolutions of the 
convention by which Mr. Lincoln was nomi- 
| nated were scrupulously and conscientiously 
framed to protect all those constitutional 
rights. The question of slavery in the ter- 
| ritories, of the future extension of slavery, 
/was one which had always been an open 
question, and on which issue was now joined. 
But it was no question at all that slavery 
| within a state was sacred from all interfer- 
ence by the general Government, or by the 
| Free States, or by individuals in those states ; 


and the Chicago Convention strenuously as- 


serted that doctrine. 


THE QUESTION OF FREE TRADE. 
The question of free trade, which is thrust 





bill, the Boston “tea party,” the battle of before the English public by many journals, 
Lexington, the battle of Bunker’s Hill, were | had no immediate connection with the se- 
events which long preceded the famous Dec- | ‘cession, although doubtless the desire of 
laration of Independence. It was not till direct trade with Europe has long been a 
the colonists felt that redress for grievances prominent motive at the South. The Gulf 
was impossible that they took the irrevocable | States seceded under the moderate tariff of 
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1857, for which South Carolina voted side 
by side with Massachusetts. The latter 
state, although for political, not economical, 
reasons it thought itself obliged since the 
secession to sustain the Pennsylvania inter- 
est by voting for the absurd Morrill bill, is 
not in favor of protection. On the contrary, 
the great manufactories on the Merrimac 
River have long been independent of protec- 
tion, and export many million dollars’ worth 
of cotton and other fabrics to foreign coun- 
tries, underselling or competing with all the 
world in open market. It would be impos- 
sible for any European nation to drive the 
American manufacturers from the markets 
of the American continent in the principal 
articles of cheap clothing for the masses, 
tariff or no tariff. This is a statistical fact 
which cannot be impugned. 

The secession of the colonies, after years 
of oppression and grievances for which re- 
dress had been sought in vain, left the Brit- 
ish empire, three thousand miles off, in secu- 
rity, with Constitution and laws unimpaired, 
even if its colonial territory were seriously 
diminished. The secession of the Southern 
States, in contempt of any other remedy for 
expected grievances, is followed by the de- 
struction of the whole body politic of which 
they were vital parts. 


PERILS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Not only is the united Republic destroyed 
if the revolution prove successful, but, even 
if the people of the Free States have the en- 
thusiasm and sagacity to reconstruct their 
Union, and by a new national convention, to 
re-ordain and re-establish the time-honored 
Constitution, still an immense territory is 
lost. But the extent of that territory is not 
the principal element in the disaster. The 
world is wide enough for all. It is the loss 
of the Southern marine frontier which is 
fatal to the Republic. Florida and the vast 
Louisiana territory purchased by the Union 
from foreign countries, and garnished with 
fortresses at the expense of the Union, are 
fallen with all these improvements into the 
hands of a foreign and unfriendly power. 

Should the dire misfortune of a war with 
a great maritime nation, with England or 
France, for example, befall the Union, ‘its ter- 
ritory, hitherto almost impregnable, might 
now be open to fleets and armies acting in 
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alliance with a hostile ‘* Confederacy,” which 
has become possessed of an important part 
of the Union’s maritime line of defence. 
Moreover the Union has twelve thousand 
ships, numbering more than five million tons, 
the far greater part of which belongs to the 
Free States, and the vast commerce of the 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico requires 
and must receive protection at every hazard. 

Is it strange that the Union should make 
a vigorous, just, and lawful effort to save it- 
self from the chaos from which the Consti- 
tution of 1787 rescued the country? Who 
that has read and pondered the history of 
that dark period does not shudder at the 
prospect of its return ? 


A COMPARISON. 


But yesterday we were a state—the great 
Republic—prosperous and powerful, with a 
flag known and honored all over the world. 
Seventy years ago we were a helpless league 
of bankrupt and lawless petty sovereignties. 
We had a currency so degraded that a leg 
of mutton was cheap at one thousand dollars. 
The national debt, incurred in the war of in- 
dependence, had hardly a nominal value, 
and was considered worthless. The absence 
of law, order, and security for life and prop- 
erty was as absolute as could be well con- 
ceived in a civilized land. Debts could not 
be collected, courts could enforce no decrees, 
insurrections could not be suppressed. The 
army of the Confederacy numbered eighty 
men. From this condition the Constitution 
rescued us. 

That great law, reported bythe General 
Convention of 1787, was ratified by the peo-. 
ple of all the land voting in each state for a 
ratifying convention chosen expressly for 
that purpose. It was promulgated in the 
name of the people: ‘ We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, and to secure the blessings of 
liberty for ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution.” It 
was ratified by the people—not by the states 
acting through their Governments, legisla- 
tive and executive, but by the people elect- 
ing especial delegates within each state ; and 
it is important to remember that in none of 
these ratifying conventions was any reserve 
made of a state’s right to repeal the Union, 
or to secede. 
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Many criticisms were offered in the vari- 
ous ratifying ordinances, many amendments 
suggested, but the acceptance of the Consti- 
tution, the submission to the perpetual law, 
was in all cases absolute. The language of 
Virginia was most explicit on this point. 
“The powers granted under the Constitu- 
tion, being derived from the people of the 
United States, may be resumed by them when- 
ever the same shall be perverted to their in- 
jury or oppression.” That the people of the 
United States, expressing their will solemnly 
in national convention, are competent to 
undo the work of their ancestors, and are 
fully justified in so doing when the Consti- 
tution shall be perverted to their injury and 
oppression, there is no man in the land that 
doubts. This course has been already indi- 
cated as the only peaceful revolution possi- 
ble; but such a proceeding is very different 
from the secession ordinance of a single state 
resuming its sovereignty of its own free will, 
and without consultation with the rest of the 
inhabitants of the country. 





“ There was no reservation,” says Justice 
Story, “of any right on the part of any state 
to dissolve its connection, or to abrogate its 
dissent, or to suspend the operation of the 
Constitution as to itself.” 

ORDER OUT OF CHAOS, 

And thus, when the ratifications had been 
made, a new commonwealth took its place 
among the nations of the earth. The effects 
of the new Constitution, were almost mag- 
ical. Order sprang out of chaos. Law re- 
sumed its reign; debts were collected ; life 
and property became secure; the national 
debt was funded and ultimately paid, prin- 
cipal and interest, to the uttermost farthing ; 
the articles of the treaty of peace in 1783 
were fulfilled, and Great Britain, having an 
organized and united state to deal with, en- 
tered into a treaty of commerce and amity 
with us—the first and the best ever nego- 
tiated between the two nations. Not the 
least noble of its articles (the 21st) provided 
that the acceptance by the citizens or sub- 
jects of cither country of foreign letters of 
marque should be treated and punished as 
piracy. Unfortunately, that article and sev- 
eral others were limited to twelve years, and 
were not subsequently renewed. The debts 
due to British subjects were collected, and 
the British Government at last surrendered 
the forts on our soil. 
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THE STATE OF THE NATION. 

At last we were a nation, with a flag re- 
spected abroad and almost idolized at home 
as the symbol of union and coming great- 
ness, and we entered upon a career of pros- 
perity and progress never surpassed in his- 
tory. The autonomy of each state, according 
to which its domestic and interior affairs are 
subject to the domestic Legislature and ex- 
ecutive, was secured by the reservation to 
each state of powers not expressly granted 
to the Union by the Constitution. Supreme 
within its own orbit, which is traced from 
the same centre of popular power whence 
the wider circumference of the general Gov- 
ernment is described, the individual state is 
surrounded on all sides by that all-embrac- 
ing circle. The reserved and unnamed pow- 
ers are many and important, but the state is 
closely circumscribed. Thus, a state is for- 
bidden to alter its form of Government. 
“Thou shalt forever remain a Republic,” 
says the United States’ Constitution to each 
individual state. A state is forbidden, above 
all, to pass any law conflicting with the 
United States’ Constitution or laws. More- 
over, every member of Congress, every mem- 
ber of a state Legislature, every executive or 
judicial officer in the service of the Union 
or of a separate state, is bound by solemn 
oath to maintain the United States’ Consti- 
tution. This alone would seem to settle 
the question of secession ordinances. So 
long as the Constitution endures, such an 
ordinance is merely the act of conspiring 
and combining individuals, with whom the 
general Government may deal. When it 
falls in the struggle, and becomes powerless 
to cope with them, the Constitution has been 
destroyed by violence. Peaceful acquies- 
cence in such combinations is perjury and 
treason on the part of the chief magistrate 
of the country, for which he may be impeached 
and executed. Yet men speak of Mr. Lin- 
coln as having plunged into wicked war. 
They censure him for not negotiating with 
envoys who came, not, to settle grievances, 
but to demand recognition of the dismember- 
ment of the Republic which he had just 
sworn to maintain. 


RELATIVE POWERS OF THE STATE AND FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENTS. 
It is true that the ordinary daily and petty 
affairs of men come more immediate’y than 
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larger matters under the cognizance of the 
state Governments tending thus to foster 
local patriotism and local allegiance. 
the same time, as all controversies between 
citizens of different states come within the 
sphere of the Federal courts, and as the 
manifold and conflicting currents of so rapid 
a national life as the American can rarely 
be confined within narrow geographical 
boundaries, it follows that the Federal 
courts, even for domestic purposes as well 
as foreign, are parts of the daily visible 
functions of the body politic. The Union 
is omnipresent. The custom-house, the 
court-house, the arsenal, the village post- 
office, the muskets of the militia, make the 
authority of the general Government a con- 
stant fact. Moreover, the restless, migra- 
tory character of the population, which rarely 
permits all the members of one family to re- 
main denizens of any one state, has inter- 
laced the states with each other and all with 
the Union to such an extent that a painless 
excision of a portion of the whole‘nation is 
an impossibility. To cut away the pound 
of flesh and draw no drop of blood surpasses 
human ingenuity. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SECESSION A NEW ONE. 


Neither the opponents nor friends of the 
new Government in the first generation after 
its establishment held the doctrine of seces- 
sion. ‘The states’ right party and the Fed- 
eral party disliked or cherished the Govern- 
ment because of the general conviction that 
it was a Constitution and centralized author- 
ity, permanent and indivisible, like that of 
any other organized nation. Each party 
continued to favor or to oppose a strict con- 
struction of the instrument ; but the doctrine 
of nullification and secession was a plant of 
later growth. It was an accepted fact that 
the United States was not a confederacy. 
That word was never used in the Constitu- 
tion except once by way of prohibition. 
We were a nation, not a copartnership, ex- 
cept indeed in the larger sense in which 
every nation may be considered a copartner- 
ship—a copartnership of the present with 
the past and with the future. To borrow 
the lofty languagg of Burke :— 


“ A state ought not to be considered as 
nothing better than a partnership agreement 
in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or to- 
bacco, or some other such low concern, to 
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be taken up for a little temporary interest, 
and to be dissolved by the fancy of the par- 
ties. It is to be looked upon with other 
reverence, because it is not a partnership in 
things subservient only to gross animal ex- 
istence, of a temporary and perishable na- 
ture. It isa partnership in all science, a 
partnership in all art, a partnership in every 
virtue and in all perfection, a partnership 
not only between those who are living, but 
between those who are living, those who are 
dead, and those who are to be born.” 


And the simple phrase of the preamble to 
our Constitution is almost as pregnant, “ To 
secure the blessings of liberty to us and our 
posterity.” 


HOW THE REBELLION GREW. 

But as the innumerable woes of disunion 
out of which we had been rescued by the 
Constitution began to fade into the past, the 
allegiance to the Union, in certain regions 
of the country, seemed rapidly to diminish. 
It was reserved to the subtle genius of Mr. 
Calhoun, one of the most logical, brilliant, 
and persuasive orators that ever lived, to 
embody once more in a set of sounding 
sophisms the main arguments which had 
been unsuccessfully used in a former gener- 
ation to prevent the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, and to exhibit them now as legitimate 
deductions from the Congtitution. -The 
memorable tariff controversy was the occa- 
sion in which the argument of state sover- 
eignty was put forth in all its strength. In 
regard to the dispute itself there can be no 
doubt that the South was in the right and 
the North in the wrong. The production by 
an exaggerated tariff of a revenue so much 
over and above the wants of Government, 
that it was at last divided among tbe sepa- 
rate states, and foolishly squandered, was the 
most triumphant reductio ad absurdum that 
the South could have desired. But it is 
none the less true that the nullification bya 
state Legislature of a Federal law was a 
greater injury to the whole nation than a 
foolish tariff, long since repealed, had in- 
flicted. It was a stab to the Union in its 
vital part. The blow was partially parried, 
but it may be doubted whether the wound 
has ever healed. 


WHAT SUCCESSFUL SECESSION 
COMPLISH. 

Tariffs, the protective system, free trade, 

although the merits of these questions 
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must be considered as settled by sound 
thinkers in all civilized lands, must, neverthe- 
less, still remain in some countries the sub- 
jects of honest argument and legitimate con- 
troversy. When all parts of a country are 
represented—and especially in the case of 
the United States, where the Southern por- 
tion has three-fifths of a certain kind of 
“property” represented, while the North 
has no property represented—reason should 
contend with error for victory, trusting to 
its innate strength. And until after the se- 
cession of the Gulf States the moderate 
tariff of 1857 was in operation, with no 
probability of its repeal. Moreover, the 
advocates of the enlightened system of free 
trade should reflect that should the fourteen 
Slave States become permanently united in 
a separate confederacy, the state of their in- 
ternal affairs will soon show a remarkable 
revolution. J'he absence of the Fugitive Law 
will necessarily drive all the slaves from what 
are called the Border States; and he must 
be a shallow politician who dreams here in 
England that free trade with all the world, 
and direct taxation for revenue, will be the 
policy of the new and expensive military 
emprre which will arise. Manufactures of 
cotton and woollen will spring up on every 
river and mountain stream in the Northern 
Slave States, tha vast mineral wealth of their 
territories will require development, and the 
cry for protection to native industry in one 
quarter will be as surely heeded as will be 
that other cry from the Gulf of Mexico, now 
partially suppressed for obvious reasons, for 
the African slave trade. To establish a 
great Gulf empire, including Mexico, Central 
America, Cuba, and other islands with un- 
limited gotton-fields and unlimited negroes, 
this is the golden vision in pursuit of which 
the great Republic has been sacrificed, the 
beneficent Constitution subverted. And al- 
ready the vision has fled, but the work of 
destruction remains. 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


The mischief caused by a tariff, however 
selfish or however absurd may be temporary. 
In the last nineteen years there have been 
four separate tariffs passed by the American 
Congress, and nothing is more probable than 
that the suicidal Morrill tariff will receive es- 
sential modifications even in the special ses- 
sion of July ; but the woes caused by secession 
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and civil war are infinite; and whatever be the 
result of this contest, this generation is not 
likely to forget the injuries already inflicted. 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE SITUATIONS. 


The great secession, therefore, of 1860-1 
is a rebellion, like any other insurrection 
against established authority, and has been 
followed by civil war, as its immediate and 
inevitable consequence. If successful it is 
revolution, and whether successful or not, it 
will be judged before the tribunal of man- 
kind and posterity according to the eternal 
laws of reason and justice. 

Time and history will decide whether it was 
a goodand sagacious deed to destroy a fabric 
of so long duration, because of the election of 
Mr. Lincoln ; whether it were wise and noble 
to substitute over a large portion of the Ameri- 
can soil a confederacy of which slavery, in 
the words of its Vice-President, is the corner- 
stone, for the old Republic, of which Wash- 
ington, with his own hand, laid the corner- 
stone. 

It is conceded by the North that it has re- 
ceived from the Union innumerable blessings. 
But it would seem that the Union had also 
conferred benefits on the South. It has car- 
ried its mails at a large expense. It has 
recaptured its fugitive slaves. It has pur- 
chased vast tracts of foreign territory, out of 
which a whole tier of Slave States has been 
constructed. It has annexed Texas. It has 
made war with Mexico. It has made an of- 
fer—not likely to be repeated, however—to 
purchase Cuba, with its multitude of slaves, 
at a price, according to report, as large as 
the sum paid by England for the emancipa- 
tion of her slaves. Individuals in the Free 
States have expressed themselves freely on 
slavery, as upon every topic of human 
thought, and this must ever be the case 
where there is freedom of the press and of 
speech. The number of professed abolition- 
ists has hitherto been very small, while the 
great body of the two principal political par- 
ties in the Free States have been strongly op- 
posed to them. The Republican party was 
determined to set bounds to the extension 
of slavery, while the Democratic party fa- 
vored that system, but neither had designs 
secret or avowed against slavery within the 
states. They knew that the question could 
only be legally and rationally dealt with by 
the states themselves. But both the parties, 
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as present events are so signally demon- 
strating, were imbued with a passionate at- 
tachment to the Constitution—to the estab- 
lished authority of government, by which 
alone our laws and our liberty are secured. 
All parties in the Free States are now united 
as one man, inspired by a noble and gener- 
ous emotion to vindicate the sullied honor of 
their flag, and to save their country from the 
abyss of perdition into which it seemed de- 
scending. ; 

Of the ultimate result we have no intention 
of speaking. Only the presumptuous will 
venture to lift the veil and effect to read with 
accuracy coming events, the most momen- 
tous perhaps of our times. One result is, 
however, secured. The Montgomery Con- 
stitution, with slavery for its corner-stone, 
is not likely to be accepted, as but lately 
seemed possible, not only by all the Slave 
States, but even by the Border Free States; 
nor to be proclaimed from Washington as 
the new national law in the name of the 
United States. Compromises will no longer 
be offered by peace conventions, in which 
slavery is to be made national, negroes de- 
clared property over all the land, and slavery 
extended over all territories now possessed 
or hereafter to be acquired. Nor is the 
United States’ government yet driven from 
Washington. 

Events are rapidly unrolling themselves, 
and it will be proved, in course of time, 
whether the North will remain united in its 
inflexible purpose, whether the South is as 
firmly united, or whether a counter revolu- 
tion will be effected in either section, which 
must necessarily give the victory to its op- 
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ponents. We know nothing of the schemes 
or plans of cithcr Government. 

The original design of the Republican party 
was to put an end to the perpetual policy of 
slavery extension, and acquisition of foreign 
territory for that purpose, and at the same 
time to maintain the Constitution and the 
integrity of the Republic. This at the South 
seemed an outrage which justified civil war ; 
for events have amply proved what sagacious 
statesmen prophesied thirty years ago—that 
secession is civil war. 

If all is to end in negotiation and sep- 
aration, notwithstanding the almost inter- 
minable disputes concerning frontiers, the 
strongholds in the Gulf and the unshackled 
navigation of the great rivers throughout 
their whole length, which, it is probable, 
will never be abandoned by the North, ex- 
cept as the result of total defeat in the field, 
it is at any rate certain that both parties will 
negotiate more equitably with arms in their 
hands than if the unarmed of either section 
were to deal with the armed. If it comes 
to permanent separation, too, it is certain 
that in the commonwealth which will still 
glory in the name of the United States, and 
whose people will, doubtless, re-establish the 
old Constitution with some important amend- 
ments, the word secession will be a sound of 
woe not to be lightly uttered. It will have 
been proved to designate, not a peaceful and 
natural function of political life, but to be 
only another expression for revolution, blood- 
shed and all the horrors of civil war. 

It is probable that a long course of years 
will be run, and many inconveniences and 
grievances endured, before any one of the 
Free States secedes from the reconstructed 
Union. J. L 


. M. 





Tne French are congratulating themselves on 
finding a new market for arms. A letter from 
Toulon says: ‘The civil war which seems on 
the point of breaking out between the disunited 
States of America is about to open for the French 
arsenals a market for exportation which cer- 
tainly was not foreseen. It was stated that 
American agents have come to France to pur- 
chase arms and military equipments, which the 





storehouses of the state will be only too glad to 
get rid of.” 


AGents have arrived from America by the 
Persia to purchase rifled cannon of the Arm- 
strong, Clay, and Blakely patterns, and also 
nearly two hundred thousand rifles and revolvers 
for immediate shipment. 
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From Once a Week. 
PESTALOZZI: THE COMBES: ROWLAND 
HILL. 

TxOsE of us who can look back forty years 
must well remember the fancy that society 
took, on a sudden, to interrogate children. 
It is an odd thing to recall now,—one of the 
strangest fashions of a period full of wild 
fashions. After a long term of insular se- 
clusion, through the war, we welcomed all 
sorts of foreigners to our soil, and all man- 
ner of foreign notions to our minds. The 
grand discovery of the benefit of questioning 
children made great way in the country, and 
among some of the best-hearted people in it. 
Wherever one went, among the educated 
classes, one found the same thing going on. 
Children of all ages, but especially the 
younger, were undergoing cross-cxamina- 
tion from morning till night. It was a ter- 
rible time for them. I have seen some fall 
into a flood of tears when asked a question 
which they could not answer. I have seen 
more fall into a habit of glib lying, under 
the teasing constraint. I have seen tempers 
ruined for life by the constant irritation: 
and most old people may probably say that 
they have seen promising intellects frittered 
away; minds above the average at the out- 
set of life rendered incurably desultory, shal- 
low, and conceited. If there are readers of 
Wordsworth who are puzzled at this day 
about the drift of his poem, called “ Anec- 
dote for Fathers, showing how the practice 
of Lying may be taught,” let them remem- 
ber that it was written at the time when 
“the Pestalozzian system” was in vogue in 
England and throughout Europe; and then 
they will see what a good lesson it yields. 
If, at this day, the image flits across our 
memories of some pale child, with a fretful 
brow, red eyes, and a constant disposition 
to get out of the room, or to hide behind 
the window-curtains when spoken to, we may 
refer that image back to the days of the 
“ Pestalozzian system,” as it was fashiona- 
bly understood in this country. 

It was a cruel injustice to Pestalozzi to 
render him responsible for all this mischief. 
His mission was, not to craze children’s 
brains and break their hearts, but the very 
contrary. We, in fact, gave his name toa 
mere reaction from a mistake of our own,— 
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In our desire for popular education, early 
in the century we had supposed the thing 
to be done was to put certain facts into the 
learner’s mind,--to lay them upon his mem- 
ory, as it were. To quicken and spread the 
process, we set children who had learned a 
thing one minute to teach it to other chil- 
dren the next. This did not answer. We 
called it “the Lancasterian system,” and 
supposed the nation would be educated in a 
trice. When we found at the end of ten or 
twenty years that boys and girls left school 
after sitting nine years on the benches, un- 
able to do any good with book or pen, while 
they had lost their home-training in the work- 
shop, the field, or the dairy, we were ready 
for a reaction: and to that reaction we most 
unjustly gave the name of “ the Pestalozzian 
system.” 

The notion was that we had been all wrong 
in putting knowledge into children’s heads ; 
and that the right way was to get ideas out 
of them. Henceforth we were to develop 
faculties, and not to impose knowledge. It 
was a great day for us when the conception 
was formed, and began to spread. Without 
it, education would never have advanced even 
as far asit has. But we blundered over it 
sadly at first; and among our mistakes it 
was not the least that we christened our fol- 
lies efter Pestalozzi. Every great step in 
social progress is taken in the name of some 
Representative Man. It is the business of 
those who come after to absolve those rep- 
resentatives from the disrepute of mistakes 
which were none of theirs : and we may hope 
that Pestalozzi’s memory has long been clear 
from the charge of torturing on the rack of 
cross-examination the generation of children 
whom he loved so well. What it was that 
he did propose is best seen by looking at his 
life; for, if he was not a very practical man in 
the sense of wisely conducting affairs, he 
was still less of a theorist. He knew very 
well what he meant and what he wanted: 
but he had no compact system to propose, 
grounded on any new theory of the human 
faculties. The foremost man in the educa- 
tional revolution of modern times, he obeyed 
his instincts, and left it for incompetent fol- 
lowers to make a scheme of doctrine out of 
what he said and did. 

What were these instincts ? And how did 


to one kind of ignorance into which we fell | he use them ? 
We first see him as a very peculiar litile 


in our escape from another. 
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boy, whose best friend was his mother’s 
maid, Barbara. His name is Italian: but 
he was a Swiss. His ancestors had been 
citizens of Milan: but one of them, becom- 
ing Protestant at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, had to seck a Protestant country to 
live in, and went to Zurich. The father of 
this little John Henry was a physician. He 
died so early that he left a very bare pro- 
vision for his widow and their only son; 
and, aware of the prudence that their cireum- 
stances would require, he recommended 
them, on his death-bed, to the care of the 
trusty maid Barbara, who fully justified the 
confidence. She carried them through with 
an appearance of respectability on the small- 
est means, and nourished the pride of nar- 
row circumstances in the boy, in striving to 
avoid the opposite fault of meanness. She 
told him that no Pestalozzi had ever eaten the 
bread of dependence, and that his mother’s 
self-denial raised him above the degradation 
suffered by many another orphan in Zurich. 
These lessons, and Barbara’s own character, 
account for much of the passionate advocacy 
of the claims and the independence of the 
poor, and of the respect for their virtues, 
which were the chief features of the whole 
life of the man. From six years old, when 
his father died, he looked upon all poor or- 
phans with an interest compounded of fel- 
low-feeling and of lofty pity for their iuieri- 
ority in independence. Ilis great, but as 
yet unconscious desire was to help the whole 
class to independence. 
It does not appear why he devoted him- 
self, as he grew up, to the study of lan- 
guages. Probably he had no choice as to 
the course of his training: but we find him, 
so early as the age of eighteen, leaving that 
study and preparing himself with great zeal 
for the pulpit. His deeply religious nature 
might well indicate this career: byt he early 
failed in it, and gave it up. His first at- 
tempt to preach ended in mortification, and 
it is not difficult to perceive why. His edu- 
cation must, have been defective, for, to the 
end of his long life, he spoke a jargon of Ger- 
man or French, sometimes mixing the two; a 
kind of language which none but his inti- 
mates could comprehend. His articulation 
was defective; his countenance was so ugly 
as to be forbidding ; and, during the latter 
part of his life at least, his personal habits 
were worse than slovenly. The failure in 
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the pulpit is not wonderful ; nor yet that in 
the law, which he tried next. He turned 
again to his first pursuit, and published 
some philological writings. While eager 
about a new method of teaching Latin, he 
one day took up Rousseau’s “ Emile ;” and 
the book determined the whole course of his 
life. 

Insisting that the pursuit of learning was 
the most unnatural of human occupations, 
he not only gave it up, but burned all his 
papers; not only his notes, but manuscripts 
on Swiss law and Swiss history. He would 
live henceforth as a son of the soil. He sold 
his small patrimony, to buy a bit of land to 
farm; married the daughter of a merchant 
of Zurich, and began domestic life at two 
and twenty. His wife’s connection gave 
him an interest in a cotton-manufactory ; 
and he became well acquainted with two 
classes of laborers at once. The discovery 
of their intellectual degradation shocked 
him. Both the farm-laborers and the spin- 
ners were so inferior to the poor of his im- 
agination, that he was at once stimulated 
and dismayed. He was thirty when he set 
about the sort of work which made him the 
world’s benefactor. He collected about fifty 
poor and desolate children on his little estate, 
lived with them in a state of hardship, taught 
them to work, and to think, and to read, 
and made friends of them. In the absence 
of other assistants, he adopted the plan of 
setting them to teach one another; a feature 
of his method which recommended it where 
the Lancasterian system existed. Having 
no skill, and no prudence in the manage- 
ment of affairs, he was soon ruined, and the 
establishment was broken up. 

This was the occasion of his giving us the 
book which made his name famous all over 
Europe. To explain his views, and to get 
immediate means of support, he wrote 
* Leonard and Gertrude,” which might soon 
after be seen on the tables of all benevolent 
and all literary persons in all countries. Its 
disclosure of continental peasant life was 
perhaps the first charm to us; but it also 
changed the character of educational effort 
in England as elsewhere. Perhaps. this 
popularity gave the good man honor in his 
own country. 

After the revolutionary war in Switzer- 
land the Canton of Unterwalden was over- 
run with wretched children who seemed to 
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belong to nobody. They prowled about the 
burned hamlets, and infested town and 
country like little wolves. The government 
asked Pestalozzi to take charge of some of 
them, and offered him some little aid. It 
was a singular spectacle when this uncouth 
man, then in the vigor of his years (it was 
in 1798), entered the ruins of a ravaged 
conyent, with his mob of one hundred and 
fifty outcast children. He was all alone 
with them: and some of them were sickly 
and stunted; many were fretful ; and not a 
few ferocious, or malicious, or impudent, or 
full of suspicion and falsehood. He lived 
and labored among them, nursed them, 
taught them, and soon began to open 
their minds and gain their hearts. In a 
little while their avidity for knowledge as- 
tonished him. The facts of the case indi- 
cate that he had an aptitude for communi- 
cating with children’s minds that amounted 
to genius. Our mistake, twenty years later, 
was in supposing that the virtue lay in that 
part of the method which could be imitated. 
Pestalozzi, conversing with young creatures 
who had never supposed that anybody cared 
for them, surprised them by his interest in 
what they felt and thought. His questions 
roused their faculties, and sent a glow 
through their feelings ; and their improve- 
ment transcended all precedent. Reports of 
his conversation and his achievements set 
others to work; and there was such an in- 
terrogation of children as was never dreamed 
of before. 

One question which Pestalozzi asked of 
this set of pupils is memorable. They had 
seen Altdorf in flames. About those black- 
ened ruins there were again those desolate 
children, living as they could. Pestalozzi 
sounded the minds of his pupils as to doing 
something in the case. When they eagerly 
desired to take in twenty among them, Pes- 
talozzi asked them whether they could bear 
the consequences. They must work harder 
even than now: they must live yet more 
barely: they might have to share their din- 
ners and their clothes with strangers whom 
they might not like. He would not allow a 
rash. decision. He made them fully under- 
stand what they were undertaking, and put 
off the settlement of the question. Still, the 
pupils said, “ Let them come!” 

The ravage of war swept away this insti- 
tution ; but Pestalozzi could never again be 
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overlooked. His special function was rec- 
ognized at home and abroad. His books 
were translated into many languages; and 
the emperors and kings of Europe were ea- 
ger to apply his wisdom to the education of 
their people. He was summoned to Paris, 
to join a consultation on the interests of 
Switzerland, ordered by Napoleon. But he 
made his escape from Paris at the first pos- 
sible moment: he did not want imperis! 
patronage which interfered with his wor:: 9¢ 
home: he would have nothing to do with 
politics. He desired to live with children 
and the poor, to open their minds, and 
make them good and happy. 

It seemed as if he had attained his ut- 
most wishes when the town of Yverdun of- 
fered him its castle and grounds fora school, 
with perfect freedom as to the management. 
For a few years the promise of educational 
advancement was truly splendid. Some of 
Pestalozzi’s own pupils became able and de- 
voted assistants ; and other young men, of the 
highest qualifications, devoted themselves 
as apostles of his mission. Here and there 
over Europe establishments arose where 
boys, and sometimes. girls, were trained at 
once in industry and intelectual progress. 
Those who were in the gardens, or the har- 
vest field, or the dairy, at one time of the 
day, were studying languages, mathematics, 
or music, at other hours. And where this 
direct imitation of the Swiss establishments 
was not attempted, there was a visible im- 
provement in methods of instruction. We 
learned to see that books and education, 
books and teaching, are not the same thing, 
Oral instruction came into use elsewhere 
than at mothers’ knees; and, amidst some 
gross abuses, ‘the Pestalozzian system ” 
began to work great good. 

There is almost always some dreary chap- 
ter in the history of these Representative 
Men. In Pestalozzi’s there were several: 
but the dreariest of all was the last. 

There never was a movement which de- 
pended more entirely for success on the per- 


not look further than the next street, or the 
next house, to see how one person differs 
from another in the faculty of genuine in- 
tercourse with children’s minds. The small- 
ness of the number of the well-endowed 
with this power is the best reason for the 








large use of books in schools; and Pesta- 
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lozzi’s genius for companionship with infe- 
rior minds caused a too exclusive recourse 
to oral instruction. Thus, when assistants 
came upon the scene, there was diversity, 
disagreement, disappointment, and no little 
disorder. We need not go into the painful 
story of warring tempers and incompatible 
interests. The institution declined for some 
years, and then was broken up,—the gov- 
ernment of the Canton warning the man- 
ager of the concern, who acted in Pestaloz- 
zi’s name, to leave the country. 

It needs no explanation that Pestalozzi 
was in some respects weak. The failure of 
all his establishments and his inability to 
keep out of debt show this. His faculties 
of imagination and sympathy overpowered 
the rest of his mind. He early seized a 
great truth ;—that of the claim of every hu- 
man being to the full development of his 
faculties, whatever they may be; and the 
concentration of his strongest powers on 
this great truth made him a social reformer 
of ahigh order. He was not a philosopher ; 
he was not a man of good sense, or temper, 
or practical ability, generally speaking ; 
though sense, temper, and ability appeared 
to be all transcendent in the particular di- 
rection taken by his genius. Among his 
inferiors,—and particularly friendless chil- 
dren,—she was a prophet and apostle : among 
men he was a child, and sometimes a per- 
verse one. 

He died at the age of eighty-one, pre- 
serving, in the midst of great pain, his en- 
thusiasm for justice, his special love for 
children and the poor, and his strong relig- 
ious sentiment. Two days before his death 
he spoke long and nobly, while taking leave 
of his family and his enterprises. His coun- 
try, and we hope the world, has remembered 
his good offices to society, and forgiven his 
foibles. It is no disrespect to him to point 
out how purely personal his special work 
was, however general the truths which it 
may exemplify. For instance, the Hofwy] 
Institution, which arose directly out of Pes- 
talozzi’s movement, and was conducted by 
one of his best pupils, soon exhibited the 
spectacle of a separation of classes on the 
ground of social position. There was a gen- 
teel school and a working-class one ; and the 
young gentlemen in one of the schools took 
pains to impress on visitors that they had 
no intercourse whatever with the youths in 
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the other, who tilled the farm. It was 
enough to make Pestalozzi turn in his 
grave to hear them. Yet has Hofwyl been 
valuable in familiarizing us with the idea of 
industrial schools as something different 
from a practicable education for paupers. 

When, again, we see instructors (as I 
have seen them) making fools of them- 
selves and knaves of their pupils (“ show- 
ing how the practice of lying may be 
taught”), by proceeding on “the Pestaloz- 
zian view” of children, we must separate 
the merits of Pestalozzi’s view from the 
abuses of followers, who have not genius, 
as he had, to make up for the want of phi- 
losophy. Wemust remember that when he 
interrogated children, it was for their bene- 
fit, and not for the gratification of his own 
imagination or complacency. He got a hold 
of their minds in order to use them for their 
own improvement; but some of his follow- 
ers have assumed that children are cherubs 
ani seraphs ip disguise, and have interro- 
gated them as oracles, and not as learners ; 
and when treated as oracles, children have 
wonderful things to tell. These abuses are 
not attributable to the great reformer of the 
principle of education. He was a Repre- 
sentative Reformer in his clear view of the 
evil he wanted to cure ; in his devotedness, 
his benevolence, his genius in a special di- 
rection, and his weakness in other special 
directions. We need never look among re- 
formers for firstrate men, or for complete 
and well-compacted minds: and Pestalozzi 
was not of the highest order of men, or any 
thing like complete or perfect. But we owe 
it to him that we long ago took the turn from 
a hopeless mechanical training of the multi- 
tude in schools into a path in which we are 
making an accelerating progress. It was he 
who set his own and following generations 
on producing intellect by bringing out fac- 
ulty to act upon fact, instead of trying to 
communicate knowledge by laying in a stock 
of instruction, as a deposit upon inert 
minds. 

There is no saying, either, how much he 
has wrought in every work of rescue of the 
poor from ignorance, since the opening of 
the century. When John Pounds, the 
Portsmouth cobbler, beckoned in first one 
and then another disorderly boy from the 
gutter, and gave him room in his stall to 
stand and learn of him as he mended shoes, 
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the spirit of Pestalozzi was there. John of intelligent mechanics, and of fathers of 
Pound’s little ragged school was a better families in the middle classes would say, if 
Pestalozzian institution than several which | asked, that the great event in the life of their 
have looked grand upon the title. When)|minds was the getting hold of that book. 
Dr. Guthrie kindles his audience with ap-| There they learned that their bodies were a 
peals for the ragged, and shows what has | part of the universe, made of substances and 
been done for hundreds of them, and what | governed by laws which it is man’s duty to 
remains to be done for thousands, it is the} obey. It was a new view to them that by 
same thing as hearing Pestalozzi, ‘in his | knowledge and self-management, meu have 
habit as he lived.” Whoever else may | their health, and the development of their 
work, and whatever may be done, over and | minds in their own hands. They had before 
above what he could have done, Pestalozzi | thought of themselves as beings outside of 
will remain the representative of educational | the world, as it were,—apart from the rest 
justice to the whole community. of creation,—each individual being a single 

It may be safely said that, but for Pes-| existence, incomprehensible in nature and 
talozzi, we should not have had the benefit | qualities, and in no way concerned with natu- 
of the Combes. George and Andrew Combe | ral laws, except perhaps in the matter of eat- 
declared, with all sincerity, that it was the | ing and drinking, for the sustaining of life. 
doctrine of Gall and Spurzheim which de-| When the chemical composition of the hu- 
termined the direction of their powers and|man frame was opened to them, and they 
the aim of their lives; but their beneficent | were led to the conception of organs of men- 
application of the doctrine of phrenology it- | | tal action—organs susceptible of health and 
self was doubtless due to the enthusiasm of | disease, and committed to the guardianship 
the day for educational justice to the whole | of human prudence and conscientiousness 
community. To this cause George Combe it was as if a new revelation had come to 
was, perhaps, the greatest benefactor of his them. Multitudes rushed into the convic- 
generation, by giving the world his “ Con- | tion that their lot was mainly in their own, 
stitution of Man,” at the moment when so-| power, and men set to work to study their 
ciety was ready to appropriate the idea of | bodies and minds, and to arrange their hab- 
the operation of natural laws on the bodies | its for the benefit of both, as no man in this 
and minds of men, as on their outward cir-| country ever did before. They egucated 
cumstances. themselves, and claimed education for their 

It was not necessary that Mr. Combe’s| children with great zeal; and if there was 
book be soundly philosophical in its sub-| much nonsense talked from phrenology seiz- 
stance and in its ‘reasoning. Few persons, | ing the imagination of ignorant persons, it 
if any, would now pronounce it to be so: yet was worth while for the sake of the self-re- 
it has been a singularly valuable gift to | spect and self-discipline created by the new 
society. A work which circulated to the set of ideas. Beyond a certain, point the 
amount of nearly one hundred thousand Combes themselves hindered the advance 
copies, in the author’s own country, during | of Gall’s great discovery. They were not 
his life, must have some extraordinary apti- | philosophical enough to comprehend the 
tude for the popular need; and the spread | requisites of philosophy; and they could 
of the work in America, and in some Euro- never discern the limits of the scope of any 
pean countries, was scarcely less remarkable particular evidence. When satisfied there- 
than its reception at home. Part of the cir- | fore, and rationally satisfied, of the main 
culation was owing to the extreme cheapness truth of Gall’s discovery, they made out all 
of the book, after a benevolent man had left | the particulars to their own further satisfac- 
a legacy for the purpose of reducing the | tion. They mapped out the brain, left noth- 
price ; but the demand is a fact, and a sig-|ing doubtful, left no room for any essential 
nificant fact in the history of the time. The | modification, and imagined they had ex- 
educated classes read it, determined its) plained things by describing them. They 
value for themselves, obtained useful hints | were generous, tolerant, serene benevolent, 
from it, and left it behind them; but the | and practically wise, in comparison with 
efiect on the half-educated and hitherto un- |; most men; !,ut they had not the clearsight- 
taught was vital. Hundreds of thousands | ness or the wodesty of philosophical inves- 
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tigators and discoverers. They announced 
great truths with an exemplary good-will and 
devotedness ; and, to make them real social 
reformers, it was not necessary that they 
should perceive precisely the scope, or the 
actual position of the truth they taught. They 
did an enormous amount of good, of a kind 
which perpetuates itself, and can never be 
lost. If Pestalozzi convinced society of the 
right of every poor child to the full develop- 
ment of its faculties, the Combes showed 
every man in society how to do himself jus- 
tice, and on the whole, what those natural 
laws are, by obeying which men may raise 
themselves and their children to the best 
condition their constitution admits. 

The effects have been conspicuous for 
thirty years past. The bodily habits of so- 
ciety have greatly improved, and our baths 
and washhouses—our sanitary arrangements 
of all kinds—our restrictions on hours of la- 
bor, and the new demand for bodily exercise 
are largely owing to the Combes. They de- 
nounced the bad arrangements of schools, 
by which boys became stnnted and girls 
crooked. They have introduced baths as an 
ordinary article of furniture in middle-class 
houses. In their benevolence they had cour- 
age to set prudery, as well as prejudice, at 

+ defiance ; and the mothers of the present 
(and in them of each future) generation owe 
them much. Yet greater was the good they 
did in putting men in charge of their own 
mental ana moral health, by engaging them 
in an interesting inquiry into their own 
structure of brain, and into the influences 
which operate upon it for good or evil. It 
was to ignorant men like entering upon a 
new state of existence, when they began to 
recognize themselves as a subject of study, 
and their children as committed to them as 
to a Providence, 

The brothers were of the very make for 
social reforrsors, except that Andrew wanted 
health. In one way his life of disease made 
him a benefactor; for all who knew him saw 
how he prolonged and husbanded his life by 
wise and cheerful care. They were consti- 
tutionally firm, confident, and strong in the 
singleness of their view and aim, which in- 
volved some narrowness about other views 
and aims. They were liberal in allowing 
perfect freedom of opinion to everybody ; 
but this did not extend to regarding with 
respect any divergence from their own con- 


yictions. They taught and practised univer- 
sal tolerance; but they made no secret of 
their pity of those who differed from them- 
selves. In their view it was want of knowl- 
edge or of candor which prevented the whole 
world from being of their opinion; they com- 
passionated the defect, and did their best to 
remove it. If they could have perceived 
that their key fails to unlock many of the 
chief secrets of human nature, and that their 
proposals are inadequate to the supply of its 
needs, they would not have been the zealous 
and happy and confident apostles that they 
were, and could hardly have led forward the 
middle and working-classes to the point of 
improvement which they have reached. 

In their lives they were a thorough con- 
trast to Pestalozzi. He was aman of genius 
and passion, dirty in his person, always 
embarrassed in fortune, infirm in temper, 
but idolized by his dependent pupils. The 
Combes were altogether respectable,—in 
manners and the conduct of their affairs; 
very amiable in intercourse, and delightfully 
attached to each other ; but as far from gen- 
ius as from passion. ‘The Swiss, by genius, 
stimulated by passion, and the Scotchmen, 
by benevolent zeal, concentrated by good 
sense within a narrow scope, did one of the 
great works of the age, in extending the 
range, and elevating the aims of education, 
in the larger sense. 

Another great work, achieved by a man 
who differs from these as widely as they dif- 
fered from each other, seems to me to claim 
honor as a means of educational advance, 
more than in any other light. The institu- 
tion of Cheap Postage has been praised daily 
and hourly for several years now; yet there 
has perhaps not been enough said about its 
educational effects on the public at large. 
Rowland Hill understands this more accu- 
rately than social reformers sometimes com- 
prehend their own work. He was bound to 
show that the scheme would answer in a pecu- 
niary sense, and as a matter of convenience ; 
and his showing this triumphantly is no evi- 
dence that he made his scheme for the sake of 
the money or the convenience. He wrote and 
spoke of pence and farthings, and fractions 
of farthings; and he went into details about 
hours and distances, till apathetic and self- 
ish people called him a bore: but he was 
thinking, all the while, of the governess 





pining for family letters which were then 
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too costly a luxury; of the apprentice anal 
the servant-maid who dropped by degrees 
their intercourse with the old home because 
they or their parents could not pay postage ; 
and of the lovers who lost all the best com- 
forts and pleasures of the engaged period 
by the difficulty of correspondence by letter. 
He thought of the tricks and lies which were 
made common and familiar by dear postage, 
as vice was made common and familiar by 
prohibitory duties in the days of smuggling. 
There were plenty of other evils, connected 
with commerce, the administration of jus- 
tice, and social intercourse, for him to think 
about: but the family and personal interests 
of the British people were no doubt nearest 
his heart. Though the modes of success 
have been more various than he, or any one 
else could have foreseen, he must have had 


THE COMBES : 





a provision of great and precious blessings, 
when the day should come for letters to be 
almost as free as speech; when the evils of | 
separation would be softened to families and 
friends ; and when a new inducement should 
be supplied to fresh classes of persons to 





cultivate thought and the art of expressing 
it. One is told now, in an evening school | 





ROWLAND HILL. 


whole character. I do not remember meet- 
ing any one person, outside the circle of his 
friends, who saw any unity in the principle 
and the embodiment of it. Nobody saw why 
the postage of a letter should be a penny 
rather than threepence, or why it should be 
universal and uniform. The members of the 
parliamentary committee showed no more 
sense of this than the multitude: did not 
see that the ratio of population to the length 
of railroad in any country had any thing to 
do with the question: had not inquired for 
post-office returns in America; decided that 
there could be some considerable reduction 
in postage, but nothing resembling in wild- 
ness a uniform, or a penny postage. Sothe 
affair dragged on; and when the mercantile 
world compelled the government to do some- 
thing, the thing that it did was more trying 
than failure. It ordained a fourpenny post- 


|age, and threw the responsibility of it on 


Rowland Hill. This and much more he had 
to bear before his project was adopted ; and 
when it was adopted, there was the constant 
irritation of seeing mischief done by the un- 
scrupulous hostility of the functionaries of 
the post-office, high and low. I need not 


in a factory town, by one uncouth young| enter upon the well-known old story of what 
woman of another who is at her pot-hooks| they did. It is over now; and cheap cor- 
— Hur wants to write to hurchap.” This | respondence is to us now as plentiful bread 
is a great thing, but it is a greater that| and spacious windows, a secure daily bless- 





more civilized orders of families are kept 
together, and as if at home, by our present 
facilities for correspondence, and are early 
habituated to express their thoughts on pa- 
per in a natural way; this being one of the 
best methods of acquiring the habit of dis- 
tinct thought. 

No social reformer has stood more in need 
than Rowland Hill of the persistency, aris- 
ing from clear conviction, which is the main 
attribute of the character. He had to con- 
tend with more than the reformer’s ordinary 
share of obstruction from conceit, apathy, 
levity, wrongheadedness, prejudice, and self- 
interest. ‘There were times when, if he was 
patient and serene, his supporters found it 
impossible tobe so, I vividly remember the 
nonsense talked at London dinner-tables 
while the project was in suspense, when 
everybody supposed himself qualified to 
criticise and correct the man and his scheme. 


‘ing. We ought not, however, to forget that 
time in our lives when we were devising 
schemes to lure the humbler classes to school. 
—proposing to make the ability to read and 
write a condition of domestic service, of en- 
listment in the army or navy, or the public 
service, and of admission to beneficial asso- 
ciations of any kind. At that very time 
Rowland Hill was urging a project which, 
under a different name, would do more than 
all these devices for the encouragement of 
popular education. We must not forget that 
desolate silence of the heart under which 
parted households pined before their bene- 
factor gave them the power of calling to 
each other from any distance, unheard by 
everybody else. There is a vast develop- 
|; ment of industry and wealth to be consid- 
ered also; and inestimable service to sci- 
ence, art, and convenience: but the main 
| blessing of the reform is the enlargement of 





Most laughed at it as nonsense ; and those|the powers of speech, among the classes 
who affected to patronize it, proposed some| which needed it most. 


amendment which would have destroyed its 


Sir Rowland Hill is a Representative So- 
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cial Reformer by his earnestness, his per- 
sistency, the clearness of his aim, and his 
command over the proper means. He has 
had a fuller success than most of his order, 
though he had to wait for it through years 
of solitude and vexation. In the accuracy 
of his statements and his expectations he is 
a fine example for men who believe them- 
selves born to set the world right, and are 
in too great a hurry to do it. His experi- 
ence of success is something unusual: but 





sincere reformers do not stop to calculate 
the probabilities of success before going 
into action. That he has title, position, 
wealth, and even fame, is of less interest to 
both aspirants and mere observers than the 
qualities which he brought to bear on his 
work. He represents the social reformers 
who succeed in a great object by means of 
adequate knowledge and clear sense, actu- 
ated by honest intent, and upheld by a good- 
natured patience. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 





A Swepisx Arctic Expepition.—It may 
not be generally known here that besides the 
North Pole Expedition that left our harbor last 
July under the command of Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
another, commanded by Mr. Torell, well known 
for his researches in the polar regions, and un- 
der the auspices of the Swedish government, was 
also organized last summer, and have by this 
time left Tromsoe for Spitzbergen. Dr. Hayes’ 
plan was to make a winter harbor on the west 
side of Smith’s Sound, and to proceed north- 
ward as early this season as circumstances would 
permit. Mr. Torell’s expedition have wintered 
at Tromsoe, which is on the northernmost coast 
of Norway. This expedition consisted of two 
vessels a schooner and a sloop, each commanded 
by an officer of the Swedish navy, and is ac- 
companied by the well-known Danish arctic 
traveller, Carl Petersen, who was with Capt. 
Penny’s, Dr. Kane’s, and later with Capt. Mc- 
Clintock’s Arctic Expeditions in search of Sir 
John Franklin. Nine scientific gentlemen, ably 
representing the departments of Geology, Phys- 
iology, Zodlogy, Astronomy and Botany, are 
attached to the expedition, which is in every re- 
spect well equipped for the voyage. 

For service on the ice they have forty dogs, 
some of which are trained Esquimaux dogs, 
and three English ice boats, with runners at- 
tached, serviceable both for sailing in open water 
and as sleighs on the ice. The plan is to get as 
near the north-west point of Spitzbergen as pos- 
sible, and from there proceed on the frozen ocean 
by the aid of the crews of both vessels, to estab- 
lish provision depots at various secure places 
northward for the return trip. A party, under 
the leadership of Carl Petersen, will then, with 
two dog sleighs, push northward as near the 
pole as possible. The schooner is to await the 
return of this ice party, which Mr. Torell ac- 
companies, while the sloop is to proceed south- 
ward exploring the inlets of the west coast of 
Spitzbergen, and, passing the South Cape, enter 


eastward through Thymes Fiord toward Gilles’ 
Land, which is said not to have been scen since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when it 
was rediscovered by Capt. Gilles, a Hollander. 
The schooner, after the return of the sleigh 
party, is, if practicable, to take the eastern pas- 
sage and pass through Henlopen Strait, which 
divides the main island from East Spitzbergen. 

As this expedition in greater part is composed 
of enterprising, scientific men, the most of whom 
are known from their former journeys in the 
polar regions and near the White Sea, for scien- 
tific purposes, and is well provided with instru- 
ments, great results may be expected. Photo- 
graphic instruments and materials have also been 
provided, and several of the party are excellent 
draftsmen.—Boston Journal. 


PeriLous VoyaGE or THE “ MAID OF THE 
Mist.”—'The little steamer “‘ Maid of the Mist,” 
which used to carry passengers into the midst of 
the drenching spray of Niagara Falls, has suc- 
cessfully accomplished the very dangerous feat of 
running down the fearful rapids of Niagara River 
near the Suspension Bridge, and without any 
further damage than the loss of licr smoke stack. 
She was conducted by the gallant Robinson, 
who, with his skiff, has performed so many deeds 
of daring in the vicinity of the Falls, and was 
bound for the peaceful waters at the mouth of 
the river. The Buffalo Courier learns that the 
voyage was a most perilous one—a current of 
ever so many miles an hour, a rushing whirlpool 
and unexplored channel to pass through—but it 
has been done, as hundreds of eye-witnesses can 
testify, and the little steamer has safely trav- 
ersed the Niagara River from its falls to its 
mouth.— Boston Journal. 


Tue Sentinella Bresciana states that a night 
telegraph by means of an electric light apparatus, 





is being established between Mantua and Ve- 


the Great Fiord and if possible pass out to the | 724, to be used in the case of a blockade. 
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MOTHER AND POET. 
(TURIN — AFTER NEWS FROM GAETA. 1861.) 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


[The following magnificent poem will find 
an echo in a hundred thousand mothers’ hearts 
to-day, whose sons are now on the battle-field 
of their country, fighting for liberty in America, 
as Mrs. Browning’s heroes are fighting for lib- 
erty in Italy. God bless the woman who moves 
two nations with one song !—Eds. Independent.] 


Deap! one of them shot by the sea in the east, 
And one of them shot in the west by the sea, 
Dead! both my boys! When you sit at the 
feast, 
And are wanting a great song for Italy free, 
Let none look at me ! 


Yet I was a poetess only last year, 
And good at my art for a woman, men said. 
But this woman, this, who is agonized here, 
The east sea and west sea rhyme on in her 
head, 
Forever instead. 


What art can a woman be good at? Oh! vain! 
What art is she good at, but hurting her 
breast 
With the milk-tecth of babes, and a smile at the 
pain ? 
Ah! boys, how you hurt! You were strong as 
you pressed, 


And J proud, by that test. 


What art’s for a woman? To hold on her 
knees 
Both darlings! to feel all their arms round 
her throat 
Cling, strangle a little! To sew by degrees 
And broider the long-clothes, and neat little 
coat ! 
To dream and to dote. 


To teach them 
indeed 
Speak plain the word “country.” JZ taught 
them, no doubt, 
That country’s a thing men should die for at 
need. 
I prated of liberty, rights, and about 
The tyrant turned out. 


. . Itstings there. Zmade them 


And when their eyes flashed . . . Oh, my beau- 
tiful eyes ! 
I exulted! nay, let them go forth at the 
wheels 
Of the guns, and denied not. 
prise, 
When one sits quite alone! Then one weeps, 
then one kneels ! 
—God ! how the house feels ! 


But then the sur- 


At first, happy news came, in gay letters moiled, 
With my kisses, of camp-life, and glory, and 
how 

They both loved me, and soon, coming home to 
be spoiled, : 


In return, would fan off every fly from my 
brow 





MOTHER AND POET. 


There was triumph at Turin. “ Ancona was 
free!” 
And some one came out from the cheers in 
the street, 
With a face pale as stone, to say something to 


me. 
—My Guido was dead! I fell down at his 
feet 
While they cheered in the street. 


I bore it: friends soothed me; my grief looked 
sublime 

As the ransom of Italy. One boy remained 

To be leant on and walked with, recalling the 
time 

When the first grew immortal, while both of 
us strained 

To the height he had gained. 


And letters still came —shorter, sadder, more 
strong, 

Writ now but in one hand. 
faint. 

One loved me for two . . 


“T was not to 
would be with me ere 


g, 
And ‘ Viva Italia’ he died for, our saint, 
Who forbids our complaint.” 


My Nanni would add “he was safe, and aware 
Of a presence that turns off the balls . . was 
imprest ; 
It was Guido himself, who knew what I could 
bear, 
And how ’twas impossible, quite dispossessed, 
To live on for the rest.” 


On which, without pause, up the telegraph line 
oan smoothly the next news from Gacta; 
shot. 
Tell his mother. Ah, ah!— “his,” “ their” 
mother ; not ‘‘ mine.” 
No voice says ‘“‘my mother” again to me. 
What ! 
You think Guido forgot ? 


Are souls straight so happy that, dizzy with 
heaven, 

They drop earth’s affections, conceive not of 

woe # 

I think not. 

given 

Through that love and sorrow which recon- 
ciles so 

The above and below. 


Themselves were too lately for- 


O Christ of the seven wounds, who look’dst 
through the dark 
To the face of thy mother! Consider, I pray, 
How we common mothers stand desolate, mark, 
Whose sons, not being Christ’s die with eyes 
turned away, 
And no last word to say ! 


Both — dead! but that’s out of nature. We 
al 
Have been patriots, yet each house must al- 
ways keep one. 
’Twere imbecile, hewing out roads to a wall. 
And, when Italy’s made, for what end is it 
done 





With their green laurel-bough. 


If we have not a son ? 





‘ 











Ah, ah, ah! when Gaeta’s taken, what then ? 
When the fair, wicked queen sits no more at 


her sport, 
Of the fire-balls of death crashing souls out of 
men ? 
When your guns of Cavalli, with final retort, 
Have cut the game short ; 


When Venice and Rome keep their new jubilee, 

When your flag takes all heaven for its white, 
green, and red, 

When you have your country from mountain to 


baie King Victor has Italy’s crown on his 
ead 
(And I have my dead), 


What then? Do not mock me. 
your bells low, 
And burn your lights faintly! J/y country 
is there, 
Above the star pricked by the last peak of snow. 
My Italy’s there—with my brave civic pair, 
To disfranchise despair. 


Ah! ring 


Forgive me. 
strength, 
And bite back the cry of their pain in self- 
scorn. 
But the birth-pangs of nations will wring us at 
length 
Into wail such as this! and we sit on forlorn 
When the man-child is born. 


Some women bear children in 


Dead! one of them shot by the sea in the west, 
And one of them shot in the east by the sea ! 
Both—both my boys! If, in keeping the feast, 
You want a great song for your Italy free, 
Let none look at me! 





ONLY A CURL. 

BY MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

[We violate no secret when we mention that 
these beautiful and touching lines from our ever- 
welcome contributor were written on her receiv- 
ing intelligence from Baltimore of the loss of a 
favorite child-in a family of friends with whom 
she had corresponded, but whom she had never 
seen.—ds. Independent.] 


Frienps of faces unknown and a land 
Unvisited over the sea, 

Who tell me how lonely you stand, 

With a single gold curl in the hand 
Held up to be looked at by me! 


While you ask me to ponder and say 
What a father and mother can do, 

With the bright yellow locks put away 

Out of reach, beyond kiss, in the clay, 
Where the violets press nearer than you: 


Shall I speak like a poet, or run 
Into weak woman’s tears for relief? 
Oh children! I never lost one. 
But my arm’s round my own little son, 
And Love knows the secret of Grief. 





MOTHER AND POET.—ONLY A CURL. 





| And I feel what it must be and is - 


When God draws a new angel so 
Through the house of a man up to his, 
With a murmur of music you miss, 

And a rapture of light you forego. 


How you think, staring on at the door 
Where the face of your angel flashed in, 
That its brightness, familiar before, 
Burns off from you ever the more 
For the dark of your sorrow and sin. 


“God lent him and takes him,” you sigh . . 
—Nay, there let me break with your pain. 
God’s generous in giving, say I, 
And the thing which he gives, I deny 
That he ever can take back again. 


He gives what he gives. I appeal 
To all who bear babes! In the hour 
When the vail of the body we feel 
Rent round us, while torments reveal 
The motherhood’s advent in power ; 


And the babe cries—have all of us known 
By apocalypse (God being there, 

Full in nature!) the child is ow own— 

Life of life, love of love, moan of moan, 
Through all changes, all times, everywhere. 


He’s ours and forever. Believe, 
O father!—O mother, look back 
To the first love’s assurance! ‘To give 
Means, with God, not to tempt or deceive 
With a cup thrust in Benjamin’s sack. 


He gives what he gives : be content. 
He resumes nothing given—be sure. 
God lend ?—where the usurers lent 
In his temple, indignant he went 
And scourged away all those impure. 


He lends not, but gives to the end, 

As he loves to the end. If it seem 
That he draws back a gift, comprehend 
’Tis to add to it rather. . amend, 

And finish it up to your dream— 


Or keep. ..as a mother may toys 
Too costly, though given by herself, 
Till the room shall be stiller from nois, 
And the children more fit for such jevs, 
Kept over their heads on the shelf. 


So look up, friends! You who indeed 

Have possessed in your house a sweet piece 
Of the heaven which men strive for, must need 
Be more earnest than others are, speed 

Where they loiter, persist where they cease. 


You know how one angel smiles there. 
Then, courage! ’Tis easy for you 

To be drawn by a single gold hair 

Of that curl, from earth’s storm and despair 
To the safe place above us. Adieu! 
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From The Athenzum. 
The Letters and Works of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. By Lord Wharncliffe. 
Third Eeition, with Additions. Edited 
by W. Moy Thomas. Vol. 1. Bohn. 


For more than a century the character of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu has been a 
subject of discussion,—a mystery which nei- 
ther time nor literary research has been able 
satisfactorily to clear up. We can only ex- 
plain this by the facts that, for a person of 
fortune and position, she lived, by choice, 
in comparative retirement—latterly and for 
twenty years abroad, and that, on her death, 
all her papers came into the possession of 
Lord Bute who had married her only daugh- 
ter, and who though a distinguished and 
somewhat ostentatious patron of literature 
and science, thought it altogether deroga- 
tory that: his wife’s mother should appear 
and take rank among a class which he looked 
on as persons to be patronized. This feel- 
ing was more gencral in the eighteenth than 
in the nineteenth century. Lady Mary her- 
self felt it little less strongly than her son- 
in-law ; we are not aware that she ever pub- 
lished any thing in her lifetime with her 
name. 


he pleased with; but that was forty years 
after they were written—after they had been 
long circulated in manuscript among her 
friends, and when she was more than sev- 
enty years old. Lord Bute no sooner heard 
of this than he entered into a treaty with 
Sowden, and gave him £500 for the manu- 
script. At that time, 1762 3, Lord Bute 
was “the best abused man in England.” 
It was therefore of importance that he should 
—for a time at least—suppress the work. 
That the letters were immediately published 
does not affect the question. They were 
published without the sanction, indeed in 
direct opposition to the wishes, of the family; 
whose object in the purchase had manifestly 


LADY MONTAGU. 


a voluminous diary, begun on her marriage 
and continued almost to the day of her death. 
This was ever kept by Lady Bute under lock 
and key, and at last was committed to the 
flames. The apology for this—and we must 
believe for other like burnings, for the argu- 
ment so far as it is of force has no limit— 
is plausible :— 


“ Though she always spoke of Lady Mary 
with great respect, yet it might be perceived 
that she knew it had been too much her cus- 
tom to note down and enlarge upon all the 
scandalous rumors of the day, without weigh- 
ing their truth or even their probability ; to 
record as certain facts stories that perhaps 
sprang up like mushrooms from the dirt, and 
had as brief an existence, but tended to de- 
fame persons of the most spotless character. 
In this age, she said, every thing got into 
print, sooner or later.” 


This is to us unsatisfactory: the “ getting 
| into print ” is not quite a matter of course ; 
and if it did happen some century after the 
death of the parties, no great mischief would 
result. Memoirs, however scandalous, are 





The famous “ Turkish Letters” she | 
certainly gave to Mr. Sowden to do what! 


never historically or biographically worth- 
iless. ‘* Mushrooms,” naturalists tell us, 
have been known to lift stones of a ton 
weight; and we may be assured that anec- 
dotes—mushrooms though they may be— 
often influence as well as indicate human 
character. Few are so self-sustained as to 
be above public opinion. After all, should 
an anecdote turn out to be high-colored, or 
absolutely false, a little editorial alkali in a 
note would neutralize the acid of the text. 

| If this principle of suppression and of 
burning be admitted, where is the line to be 
drawn? How are we to distinguish the an- 
ecdotes which may, from those which must 
not, be published? Are the great and the 
illustrious only to be considered fair game ?— 
for what are one-half of our political ballads, 
rhymes, and epigrams but slanderous anec- 
dotes which, so far from suppressing or burn- 


been to suppress—to suppress a work harm- ing, we seek for with avidity, and treasure 
less in itself, which has stood the test of a up as pearls of high price and value? We 
century, is read to this hour with admiration, | have, at this moment, before us a ponderous 
and nas won for the writer a European repu- | _volume—entitled a’ “ Collection of Reports, 
tation. Suppression, indeed, was the anx- _Lyes, and Stories which were the Precursors 
ious wish of the Butes; even Lady Bute, | of the Revolution of 1688,”—a work which 
who had a high respect for her mother, and jis constantly referred to by Lord Macau- 

a just appreciation of her abilities, not only | lays ; we have on our shelves probably five 
suppressed but burned her manuscripts. | ‘and twenty, or more, volumes of like “ Re- 
Among Lady Mary’s papers there was found | ports ” and “ Lyes,” relating to the birth of 
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the son of James the Second. Who is the 
worse for their having been published or 
collected? Yet the fact of publication and 
circulation is of great historical importance 
as showing the credulity, or the belief, of 
the people; and they were probably as in- 
fluential in passing the Bill of Settlement as 
all the eloquence of all the orators in both 
Houses of Parliament. One-half the politi- 
cal engineering from the first of William the 
Third to the last of George the Second was 
mere “ Reports” and “ Lyes,” and we doubt 
not that the contributions of Swift, Arbuth- 
not, Pope, Burnet (father and son), Ches- 
terfield, and others, would form a volume of 
great interest if it could be collected and au- 
thenticated, as it’might have been but for 
suppressions and burnings. Lady Mary 
herself is believed to have been a contrib- 
utor to these satires: and she certainly had 
a natural tendency that way; but she reaped 
nothing but suspicion and hatred; for as a 
woman she could not, and as a daughter of 
the Duke of Kingston she would not, enter 
into the common arena, and fight with pro- 
fessed gladiators. She had, therefore, while 
living only to bear and forbear; and now 
that she is dead we learn that the best evi- 
dence in her favor, which we, who have 
faith in her, believe would have been found 
in her diaries, has been burned. These dia- 
ries, we are satisfied, would have enabled us 
to prove the falsehood of the slanders of 
Pope and the gossip of Horace Walpole. 
But the poor lady had been while living so 
shamefully calumniated, with circumstantial 
falsehoods as to her moral character and con- 
duct that the Bute family feared discussion 
even though it should end in disproof. They 
had themselves been poor, and were become, 
by the death of Mr. Wortley, enormously 
rich; and they desired above all - things 
peace and quiet. They had a true aristo- 
cratic horror of the public—they feared rey- 
elation lest they should not have foreseen 
all its possible consequences, as the country 
gentlemen of that age feared to let our 
county historians trace the descent of prop- 
erty by the aid of their title-deeds, lest some 
question as to title should thence arise,— 
though we never heard of any one of them 


whose fears led him to burn his title-deeds® 


Giving all possible force to Lady Bute’s 
objection, it is met, we repeat, by the fact 
that there was no necessity for publication— 
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no reason why anybody, much less every. 
body, should be permitted to examine the 
manuscripts ; but they were a sort of moral 
title-deeds, and essential, in friendly hands, 
for the vindication of her mother’s charac- 
ter. If any one has doubts on this sub- 
ject let him read, with critical attention, the 
memoir of Mr. Thomas prefixed to this 
volume, and see what an amount of slander 
he has been enabled to clear away, or to 
neutralize by aid of such manuscripts as 
remain; and these, we may be sure, were 
preserved because they were the least signifi- 
cant, least enlivened with anecdote, touched 
ieast on those very persons and subjects 
about whom we are most interested. 

There is the famous case of Rémond,— 
Ruremonde as Walpole calls him, — the 
“hapless Monsieur,” as we are told of the 
Dunciad,—of which we have some doubts, 
—whom Lady Mary is said to have in- 
trigued with, and to have cheated out of 
£5,000 in the South-Sea year. Horace 


Walpole, who had been permitted to read 
Lady Mary’s letters to her sister Lady 
Mar, makes this report :— 


“Ten of the letters indeed are dismal 
lamentations and frights, on a scene of vil- 
lany of Lady Mary’s who having persuaded 
one Ruremonde, a Frenchman and her 
lover, to entrust her with a large sum of 
money to buy stock for him, frightened him 
out of England by persuading him that Mr. 
Wortley had discovered the intrigue, and 
would murder him, and then would have 
sunk the trust.” 


Nine of the letters here referred to were 
subsequently published by Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, who expressed his regret that he 
could not find the tenth. It is curious to 
observe the critical significance of this lost 
letter in the eyes of the writer in the Quar- 
terly Review, who had just before given his 
sanction and approbation to the suppressing 
and burning theory. The moment he finds 
nine letters only, the tenth becomes all im- 
portant. He sees in the nine evidence that 
the Frenchman was in possession “ of some 
letters of hers which were of the greatest 
importance to her character.” If the case 
had been, he says, as she represented it, a 
mere money difference about South-Sea 
stock-jobbing transactions, why should Lady 
Mary have been in such “an extreme panic”? 
why, as Lord Wharncliffe conjectured, all 
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this anxiety to conceal from her husband 
and the wor'd the indiscretion of her hav- 
ing undertaken to purchase a few hundred 
pounds of South-Sea stock? “This pas- 
sionate terror,” we are told, is “ quite dis- 
proportionate to any such cause.” ‘“ There 
is evidence, too,” he tells us, “ of coquetry 
at least ” even in the nine remaining letters, 
“of a flirtation begun abroad, and lasting 
almost a year, in consequence of which R— 
followed her to England ; where, in order to 
bribe him to go back again, she turned it 
into a stockbroking affair.” 

What sins has this one lost, suppressed, 
or burnt letter to answer for? What ca- 
lumnious speculations might it not put an 
end to could it be nowfound? Fortunately, 
it may be found; in truth, it was actually 
published (Vol. 2, p. 164) by Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, but having got missorted and sepa- 
rated from the nine, it was so harmless and 
so innocent that it was overlooked equally 
by editor and critic. But even the ten let- 
ters give us, we are told, only Lady Mary’s 
“ own account of the transaction,” in which, 
of course, if she had “ made him happy in 
his own way, she could hardly be expected 
to confess it.” Well, then, Mr. Thomas has 
discovered the whole of the letters from Re- 
mond to Lady Mary, every one of which it 
appears her husband, Mr. Wortley, had 
seen, and, after his fashion, indorsed with 
a précis of its contents. From these we 
learn that this flirtation begun abroad and 
lasting almost a year, began after the fashion 
of the “wits” of that day, in pure literary 
admiration of her genius, inferred from her 
letters to his and her friend, the Abbé Conti 
—Mons. Rémond being in Paris and Lady 
Mary in Constantinople! If she saw him 
at all while on the Continent, it must have 
been on her hurried return through Paris; 
and as to his visit to England, it was in the 
hope of retrieving his “ tottering fortune ” 
by investments in South-Sea stock, under 
the direction and supposed information of 
Lady Mary. But, all circumstances consid- 
ered, it may be best to let Mr. Thomas tell 
the story as a curious result of the safer 
system of not suppressing and not burning : 


“The name of the person referred to in 


the letters by the initial R., is wen | once 
mentioned in the correspondence with Lady 
Mar, and as Walpole had no other source of 
information, he must have noted it incor- 
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rectly, the real name being, not Ruremonde, 
but Rtemnd, e was, as Pope says, ‘a 
French wit,’ though in a small way. If, as 
may be assumed, the poem referred to as 
‘ Remond’s Alexias,’ which Broome professes 
to imitate in some verses in Pope’s Miscel- 
lany in 1712, was by him. Pope knew him 
at least by name. He was of good family 
in France, son of a gentleman well known 
in his day by the sobri of ‘ Rémond le 
Diable,’ of whom and his family some ac- 
count will be found in the Armorial Gen- 
eral. Another son of Rémond le Diable 
was better known as a methematician and 
hilosopher, and was a correspondent of Sir 
saac Routes and other English savants, 
whom he visited in England. As a friend 
of the Abbé Conti, he was probably also 
known to Lady Mary. His brother ‘the 
French wit,’ who more immediately con- 
cerns us, appears, from the account in the 
Armorial, to have been in his forty-fifth 
year at the time of his supposed intimacy 
with Lady Mary. He is described by St. 
Simon as a little, stunted, or unfinished 
man, with a large nose, big round staring 
eyes, coarse ugly features, and a hoarse 
voice. ‘He had,’ says his portrayer, ‘a 
reat deal of wit, some reading, and taste 
or letters, and was a maker of verses: but 
he had still more of impudence, self-conceit 
and contempt for others. He piqued him- 
self upon being an adept in every thing— 
rose, poetry, philosophy, history, even gal- 
antry: a circumstance which involved him 
in many ridiculous adventures, and made 
him the object of many jeers.’ Such was 
the supposed lover of Lady Mary. What 
was the nature of those letters which she 
had written, and the threat to expose which 
to the world filled her with so much alarm, 
can only now be inferred; but the letters 
from Rémond to Lady Mary are still exist- 
ing. The whole series evidently passed at 
some time into the hands of her husband, 
who has indorsed each one in his own hand- 
writing, with a synopsis of its contents... . 
They reveal with unmistakable clearness 
the true character of their relations. It ap- 
pears from them that M. Rémond began his 
correspondence, and reached a very high 
pitch in that style of exalted gallantry in 
which ‘ French wits’ and English wits were 
then so accomplished, many months before 
he had ever seen the object of his compli- 
ments. The first of his letters is dated 
‘Paris, April 20, 1718,’ a time when she was 
at Constantinople, and begins as follows: 
I have never had, and in all probabilit 
never shall have, the honor of seeing you. i 
am, however, unable to restrain myself from 
writing to you. The Abbé C. [Conti], who 
is a particular friend of mine, has confided 
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to me a letter written to him by you from 
Constantinople. I have read it, and read it 
again, a hundredtimes. I have made a copy 
of it, and leave it neither day nor night. 
Observe my vanity. In that letter alone I 
fancied myself capable of perceiving the 
singularity of your character and the infinite 
charms of your mind.’ Other letters fol- 
low, in which M. Rémond intermingles ex- 
pressions no less fervid with dissertations 
upon the ancients, and copious allusions to 
Plato, Terence, Sir Isaac Newton, the Isl- 
and of Calypso, Horace, and Homer. After 
awhile prosaic allusions to money affairs and 
worldly hankerings after prospective gains 
in South-Sea stocks, then at their height, 
are permitted to adulterate the pure stream 
of French gallantry and‘ wit.’ The lady’s 
influence and supposed good information, 
which appear to love induced her to specu- 
late herself to a considerable degree, are in- 
voked, in the hope of their proving fruitful 
of shares at enormous premiums. ‘Then fol- 
low thanks for ‘that friendship which in- 
duces you to condescend to the details of 
my domestic affairs; and for the advice 
which you give me for retrieving my little 
tottering fortune.’ It is, fortunately for the 
reader, not necessary to quote largely from 
M. Rémond’s letters. It may be supposed 
that Lady Mary, in her brief sojourn in Paris, 
on her way home from Constantinople met 
her admirer, who was an acquaintance of 
her sister Lady Mar, and of her friends Lord 
Stair and the Abbé Conti: there is evidence 
in the letters of that visit to England of 
which Lady Mary speaks, and which was 
immediately followed + the rupture between 
them ; but the only letter necessary to clear 
her of the inferences of Pope and Wal- 
ve is the last of the series, written after 

émond had finally quitted her and returned 
toFrance. It is dated ‘ 4th September,’ and 
is indorsed by Mr. Wortley: ‘ Mr. Rémond, 
after his return to Paris. His loss by the 
Mississippi, and his small gain in England. 
Advises to realize.’ It begins as follows: 
‘At last Iam in Paris. . . . I do not regret 
the climate or the society of England, but 
the conversation of a few persons—particu- 
larly yours, which I enjoyed but rarely. . . 
If you ever come to France (it is indeed a 
beautiful country), you will be more satisfied 
with me than I have reason to be with you. 
All this is not by way of complaint. I know 
that English ladies are incapable of friend- 
ship and of love. I care little about the folly 
of the one, but I was very sensible of the 
pleasure of the other. I shall love you with- 
out exacting a return,’ etc. After reading 
these letters in the handwriting of her ac- 
cuser, there is no reason, notwithstanding 
Lady Mary’s natural alarm at his threats, to 





doubt the truth of her account of the matter, 
which will be found in the earlier letters of 
the section addressed to Lady Mar, or the 
correctness of Lord Wharncliffe’s suggestion 
that her dread of exposure arose from the 
fact that her letters would have revealed to 
her husband, whose strict principles on money 
matters are conspicuous in his letters, the 
extent of her secret and imprudent ventures 
in the disastrous South-Sea bubble. To this 
must of course be added a dread of the rid- 
icule—the sarcasms and the ballads—which 
would inevitably have followed the public 
exposure of her letters, however innocent, 
and to which none are more sensitive than 
those who are themselves prone to indulge 
in such amusements.” 


‘* Who starved a sister?” was another of 
Pope’s libellous allusions, and is ably dis- 
posed of by Mr. Thomas with the aid of the 
papers not burnt :— 


“Tt seems to have originated in disputes 
between Laidy Mary and the family of Lady 
Mar as to the custody of Lady Mar during 
her lunacy. Lady Mary appears always to 
have regarded her sister’s husband with 
aversion. His marriage took place at a time 
when the Tory party, with whom Lord Mar 
had finally connected himself, were in the 
height of their power; and it must have 
been distasteful to all Lady Mary’s family 
and connections. Mar was a man of a pe- 
culiarly artful and designing character. He 
played through all his iife something more 
than a double part, and met the common fate 
of such a policy... . During the period 
embraced by the section of Lady Mary’s 
correspondence with her—1721-1727—Lady 
Mar resided with her husband in Paris. The 
only letter from her which I have found, 
dwells much upon domestic trouble, and is 
written in a melancholy and desponding 
tone. She appears to have lived unhappily 
with her husband, and, ‘ in the beginning of 
her illness,’ is said by Lord Grange, the 
brother of the Earl of Mar, to have declared 
‘loudly and oftener than once,’ that ‘her 
husband’s bad usage had turned her mad.’ 
A ruse was probably resorted to by her fam- 
ily in England, through the influence which 
they had with the government, for removing 
her from her husband’s custody in Paris after 
her madness was declared: for when he per- 
mitted her to be taken to England, he was 
evidently under the impression that he would 
be allowed to follow her. . . . It is hardly 
to be wondered at that the efforts made by 
Lord Grange to obtain the custody of his 
brother’s wife, in preference to her sister 
Lady Mary, met with the most strenuous re- 
sistance from the latter. Grange was a man 
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of determined character, who did not scruple 
at an act of lawless violence. His forcible 
detention of his wife, Lady Grange, for many 
years in lonely confinement in the island of 
St. Kilda, is a well-known romance in real 
life. His letters and diary exhibit a curious 
mixture of theological cant, whining com- 

laints, and unscrupulous designs. For Lady 
Mar, of whom he knew but little, he did not 
pretend to have, and could not have, any 
particular regard. The motives for his con- 
duct in the matter are, indeed, fully betrayed 
in his private letters to his relative, Thomas 
Erskine of Pittodry, published in the third 
volume of the Miscellany of the Spalding 
Club ; from which it clearly appears that it 
was not the continuance of La Mar’s mad- 
ness, so much as the consequences of her re- 
covery, which he regarded with dread. ‘If 
Lady M—r continue in her confinement,’ he 
writes, ‘and matters as they are, it is bad 
enough; but they may be worse.’—‘ Sup- 
posing the sister find her well,’ he adds, 
‘then may not an artful woman impose on 
one in such circumstances, and whose mind 
cannot yet be very firm?’ What this means 
is explained by other passages in the same 
letter, in which he shows by elaborate state- 
ments, the importance to his brother and his 
family of obtaining a command over her ac- 
tions, particularly as to an arrangement al- 
ready made concerning her property. ‘ Were 
Lady M—t, on her freedom, invight hands,’ 
he remarks, ‘ she would ratify the bargain ; 
but if in her sister’s, probably she will not. 
If while she is in that way Lord M. [Mar] 
comes to die, it is too probable that his 
daughter will fall into the same hands, which 
would go near to finish the ruin of the fam- 
ily. I shall add little more on this head. 
The expense is uneasy at any rate. If the 
lady be got to freedom, and then to the set- 
tlement we wish, it will cost money; but it 
is worth it; and if it make not a return in 
profit, yet it prevents worse.’ It may be 
supposed that Lord Grange, though he made 
a journey to London on this business, failed 
to persuade the Lord Chancellor of the jus- 
tice of his claim to take charge of Lady Mar. 
All the schemes to which he resorted for ob- 
taining his object proved unavailing ; and he 
at length adopted the characteristic measure 
of forcibly seizing the unhappy lady, and 
carrying her to Scotland. 

“On the road he informs us, she was ar- 
rested by the Lord Chief Justice’s warrant, 
‘procured on false affidavit of her sister 
Lady Mary, etc., and brought back to Lon- 
don, declared lunatic, and by Lord Chancel- 
lor (whose crony is Mr. Wortley, Lady 
Mary’s husband) delivered into the custody 
of Lady Mary.’ It was but in the preced- 
ing year that Grange had, in like manner, 
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conveyed away his wife. She was seized in 
the night by a party of Highlanders, and 
thenceforth devoted to.a secret and dreary 
imprisonment, from which she only escaped 
by her death, more than thirteen years af- 
terwards. What might have been the fate 
of Lady Mar in the hands of this man, he 
has himself sketched in a curious passage 
which he puts into Lady Mary’s mouth, in 
an imaginary conversation between herself 
and her sister. ‘ Quite separated from your 
father’s and mother’s friends and from your 
country,’ he supposes Lady Mary to say, 
‘locked up in Scotland, or foreign parts, 
and wholly in their [Lord Grange and his 
adherents] power, what can you expect? 
Your friends here could give you no relief, 
and you should be wholly at the barbarous 
mercy of those whose sense get [gets ?] not 
sufficiently the better of their hatred or con- 
tempt as to make them carry with seeming 
respect to you till they get you in their 
power. What will they not do when they 
have you?’ It is a striking instance of the 
recklessness of Pope’s satire, that he ap- 
pears to have had no authority for his accu- 
sation but the statements of this man. That 
Lady Mary ill-used or ‘ starved ’ her favorite 
sister, was a charge not likely to be con- 
ceived in the mind of anybody else but 
Grange, and which no one else had any in- 
terest in making; and the fact that he ap- 
pears to have induced Pope’s friend, Dr. 
Arbuthnot, on one occasion to enter into 
his plans, would certainly point to a channel 
through ‘which Pope might have received 
this strange statement. Among the papers 
is a letter fom Mr. Wortley to Lady Mary, 
written sometime later, in which he recom- 
mends her, for her own ease, to relinquish 
her charge, and urges upon her that she has 
‘done all that any one can think reasonable ’ 
for her sister’s sake —that Lady Frances 
Erskine, the daughter of Lady Mar, being 
now ‘almost a woman, ought to choose for 
herself who should preserve her mother’s 
life ;’ and that, ‘ if she had not the prudence 
to choose proper persons,’ Lady Mary ‘ could 
not be blamed.’ Lady Mary appeurs to have 
yielded to these arguments, and Lady Fran- 





| ces Erskine thenceforth took charge of her 


mother. Lady Frances subsequently mar- 
|yied her cousin, the son of Lord Grange, 
{and naturally adopted the spirit of her hus- 
band’s family: but Lady Mar appears to 
have had no share in their hostility. To the 
|last, Lady Mary continued to write to her 
occasional letters from Italy, in the hope of 
their finding her in one of those intervals 
| of recovered reason in which she, on one 
occasion at least, replied in a letter of kind- 
ness and sisterly affection.” 


/ On the subject of Lady Mary’s intimacy 
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and subsequent quarrel with Pope very lit- 
tle is known, and not much new informa- 
tion could be expected. We have long been 
of opinion that their acquaintance before 
her departure for Constantinople must have 
been very slight; and Mr. Thomas tells us 
that there is no mention of him in her let- 
ters of that period, though “Garth, Addi- 


son, Congreve, and Vanbrugh are spoken of | 


in terms of familiar friendship.” ‘There is, 
indeed, proof in her ‘‘ Unfinished Sketch ” 
that “‘ when Oxford had the wand and Anna 
reigned,” she heartily despised him; and 
Mr. Thomas observes :— 


“ Although to subscribe to Pope’s Iliad 
was then almost a fashion, and a friend, or 
even acquaintance of the poet, could hardly 
have neglected to do so, neither the name 
of Mr. Wortley nor of Lady Mary is to be 
found in the list prefixed to the first volume, 
published in June, 1715, though they both 
subscribed for copies of the Odyssey, Mr. 
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{to be married to a respectable gentleman, 
| Pope assures her that she ‘ has put him into 
| such a condition that he thinks of nothing 
and inquires of nothing’ but her, that he has 
been ‘ so mad with the idea of her as to steal 
her picture,’ and that he ‘ passes whole days 
in sitting before it, talking to himself.’ For 
Miss Cowper was a wit—that is, a lady of 
literary talent—and of course would under- 
stand the language of wits. The indelicacy 
| with which the spirit of the time permitted 
him to address even unmarried ladies, is ex- 
emplified in his letters to the Miss Blounts 
and to the daughter of his acquaintance, 
Mrs. Marriott, of Sturston, to whom he 
transmitted, apparently through his friend 
| Broome, then rectof of Sturston, composi- 
|tions whose ribaldry and grossness no wit 
or art could now render tolerable.” 








Pope’s passionate utterances in his letters 
to women meant nothing; his divinity was 
she to whom, at the moment, he chanced to 

| be writing,—he was thinking only of the fine 


Wortley for ‘5 sets.’ Of the letters of Pope | things he could say. To believe, as some 
to Lady Mary which have been preserved, | persons have professed to do, that there was 


the earliest was written immediately before | an attachment between Pope and Lady Mary 


her departure for Constantinople, and it is| hefore she went abroad is absurd. She was 
evident from the circumstances mentioned, | 


* ° r if’ ° wien 
that their acquaintance must have been very | ip beautiful, and scoomplished, marzied 


recent; and notwithstanding the extrava-| og S rg of her own — four years, and 
gant expressions with which he begins at | Pope’s letters prove only, as we have said, 
once to address her, could not have had_| that his passions and professions were mere 
time to ripen into intimacy.” words. His theory is plainly stated in one 


, | of his letters to her: “ The fi y 
Pope wrote to Lady Mary as Mons. Ré- | om r: “The farther you go 
ne | from me, the more freely I shall write. . . . 
mond and “the wits” of that time only : 
, | Let us be like modest people, who, when 
could write. 
. i they are close together, keep all decorum ; 
“It is hard to conceive [says Mr. Thomas] | but if they step a little aside,” etc. Lady 
the degree of passionate declaration, extrav- | Mary was not for a moment deceived. 
agant compliment, and licentious allusion, | 
which a fine lady of that time might receive; “ Let it be observed,” says Lady Louisa 
without damage to her reputation, or any | Stuart, ‘in justice to Lady Mary’s taste, 
supposition that the writer intended more | that her answers treat this kind of language 
PI A gt ; be Q mama eat guag 
than to exhibit his own wit and talent for, with tacit contempt. Msg it probably, 
constructing phrases. . . . Pope, though | with the widow in ‘ Iludibras,’hs only ‘ high- 
wholly unfitted by nature for the part of a) heroic fustian,’ she returns him a recital of 
gallent, habitually wrote such letters to his | some plain matter of fact, and never takes the 
women acquaintance. His letters to Miss | smallest notige of protestation or panegyric.” 
Judith Cowper, afterwards Mrs. Madan, If PERE ge ee Rg 
the grave and respectable aunt of the poet] any one doubts whether these letters 
Cowper, will serve as an instance. Their | Were mere words and phrases, let him look 
acquaintance appears to have been of the | at the very first which Pope addressed to 
briefest and slightest kind; to have had, | Lady Mary after her arrival,—when, “ wit ” 
indeed, no foundation but the fact of her| as he was, he knew he must “ keep all deco- 
—— Sie wal — Pope was then still (72 *~descend to common sense and re- 
cv pen see tating las athg | spectful manners,—and there, after the in- 
friendly with Lady Mary, and supposed to | rie : x 
troductory flourishing of some fifteen lines, 


be in love with Martha Blount, and he sends | Se : nse 

copies of his verses addressed to both of | he runs off into a minute description of Stan- 
those ladies. But, notwithstanding this, and | ton Harcourt, “a true picture of a genuine 
the fact that Miss Judith Cowper was about | ancient country-seat;” a letter which he 
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might have addressed to his grandmother, 
and which, on the evidence of his own 
quarto, of 1737, he did address, in duplicate, 
to the Duke of Buckingham. The character 
and degree of their intimacy, two years after 
her return, may perhaps be judged of by 
Gay’s “ Welcome,” written in 1720, for Gay 
knew them both :— 

“ What lady’s that to whom he gently bends ? 

Who knows not her? Ah! those are Wort- 

ley’s eyes! 

How art thou honor’d, number’d with her 

friends, 

For she distinguishes the good and wise.” 

It is true that the manuscript fragment in 
the British Museum reads “ Howard” in- 
stead of Wortley,—but, until some one shall 
have discovered a copy of an early edition, 
we must take the printed text as authority. 
If it prove erroneous—if we ought to read 
Howard—the fact would be still more signif- 
icant: for then, in Gay’s endless enumera- 
tion of Pope’s friends, Lady Mary will not 
have been mentioned. 

Some time after their return, Lady Mary 
sat for her portrait to Kneller; so did her 
husband, Mr. Wortley; so did her sister 
Lady Mar; so did most fashionable people. 
‘Dallaway tells us that Lady Mary sat for this 
portrait at the request of Pope. On what 
evidence—what tittle of evidence—did he 
make this assertion? Did Pope ever pos- 
sess the picture? Dallaway, at least, ought 
to have known that the portrait was in the 
possession of her daughter; that it was en- 
graved, with the date of 1720, and prefixed 
to his own edition, where it is stated to have 
been engraved “ from a picture by Sir God- 
frey Kneller, in the collection of the Marquis 
of Bute.” Dallaway, we suppose, was mis- 
led by Pope’s fine phrasings; and very fine 
they are. But he was not half so rapturous 
as when Miss Cowper sat for her portrait ; 
he does not assure Lady Mary that he has 
been tempted to “steal” the portrait, or 
that he is so “ mad with the idea ” of her that 
he “passes whole days in sitting before it, 
talking to himself.” 

We come now to the estrangement from, 
and subsequent quarrel with, Pope. There 
is no evidence, as we have stated, that Pope 
had more than a very general acquaintance 
with the Wortleys before they went abroad; 
and soon after their return, and after they 
had taken a house at Twickenham, the es- 
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strangement began. The last known letter 
from Pope is dated September, 1721; and 
in a letter to her sister, written about that 
time, Lady Mary says, “I see sometimes 
Mr. Congreve, and very seldom Mr. Pope.” 
She had not, indeed, seen his much-talked- 
about Grotto, though residing in the same 
village. On this subject, Mr. Thomas ob- 


serves :-— 


“Tt is not difficult to conceive what were 
the causes which led to this position of af- 
fairs. When Lady Mary first knew Pope, 
he was indifferent about politics, and sus- 

ected of ‘Whig tendencies, only, perhaps 
seen he wrote in conjunction with Steele 
and Addison, and associated with them ; but, 
in the interval of her absence, he had be- 
come an avowed Tory, intimately allied with 
extreme Tories—Swift, Arbuthnot, Oxford, 
Atterbury, Bathurst. He had openly quar- 
relled with and libelled their old and dear 
friend Addison, and separated himself from 
Steele and other Whigs; he had become a 
hater of Whigs in the abstract, although he 
held on with his neighbor, young Craggs, 
and others. Lady Mary oad her husband 
were always Whigs, but now they were 
Whigs of influence. Their daily associates 
were Whigs, their intimates were Whigs. 
og had become, as most political people 
do, less tolerant than in their literary days 
of political differences ; and Pope must have 
felt ill at ease when he visited his neighbor 
—perhaps not always welcome to the host, 
looked on with positive dislike by many, with 
suspicion by all.” 


This is true: but is it the whole truth? 
We, as common men, dealing with the real- 
ities of common life, suspect there was as 
much of bathos as of sentiment in the true 
story of their alienation. It is impossible 
to conceive a stronger contrast than between 
the dashing, brilliant woman of fashion and 
Pope’s mother, the venerable lady of eighty, 
with his good old nurse, Mary Beach. We 
can imagine them in their little, quiet, sunny 
home by the river-side—a picture not indeed 
for the court painter, but for that great 
though homely artist, Izaak Walton. When 
Mr. Wortley first resided at Twickenham it 
was in a furnished house, and that means a 
house wanting in every thing. The Wort- 
leys, too, were themselves just then wanting 
ing money; he was not the rich man he af- 
terwards became. Both husband and wife 
had been dabbling in South-Sea stock, the 
wife unknown to her husband; and she was, 
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we know, about that time, anxiously seeking 
even to sell her diamonds. Circumstances 
make it probable that Lady Mary began by 
borrowing of her established neighbor. Im- 
agine the consequence’ on the old lady and 
her old household—imagine, too, Pope’s ex- 
citement, who would not have had his mother 
troubled and worried for a “ wilderness” of 
Wortleys or “ Wortley’s eyes.” It may be 
but another illustration of “the art of sink- 
ing ”—it may be that such illustrations are 
beneath “the dignity of history ” or biogra- 
phy, but we think it right to notice that 
Miss Hawkins (“ Anecdotes,” p. 75) tells us, 
that her father, Sir John, long a resident at 
Twickenham, had heard that “ the celebrated 
quarrel,” or coolness, between her ladyship 
and Pope “ originated in the return of a bor- 
rowed pair of sheets unwashed.” This may 
be a specimen of the true bathos; but as a 
fact it is confirmed by Worsdale, the painter, 
the pupil of Kneller, and who resided with 
him on the spot. He said “that the first 
cause of quarrel between her and Pope was 
her borrowing a pair of sheets from the poet, 
which, after keeping them a fortnight, were 
returned to him unwashed” (“ Life of Ma- 
lone,” p. 150). These were small matters in 
the eye of my lady, or my lady’s maid; 
not so to the feelings of Mrs. Pope. We 
are old enough to remember when women of 
her class would talk as lovingly about their 
‘fine holland” as ladies of quality about 
their Brussels and Mechlin, or connoisseurs 
of a fine picture; and no doubt Mrs. Pope's 
holland was of the finest,—for her dead hus- 
band, be it remembered, as she boastfully 
said, *‘ dealt in hollands wholesale.” These 
sheets were with her not only choice but full 
of memories, and it was painful indeed to 
see them, treasured:as they had been, “ fresh 
and smelling sweet of lavender,” come back 
to her like rags of abomination. If there be 
nothing in all this, it is curious that the very 
last letter from Pope to Lady Mary, dated 
Cirencester, Sept. 15, 1721, is a strange, un- 
intelligible excuse for not lending a harp- 
sichord, as he had promised to do :— 


“I write this 
pope what 


yd to confess myself in- 
am, a beast, ... for what 

said and did about the harpsichord; ... I 
deserve no better pillow than a mossy bank, 
for that head which could be guilty of so 
much thoughtlessness as to promise what 
was not in my power, without considering 
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first whether it was or not. But the truth 
is, I imagined you would take it merely as 
an excuse had T told you I had the instru- 
ment under such conditions; and I likewise 
ang thought I could obtain leave to lend 
it; which failing on the trial, I suffer now, 
I find, in your opinion of my veracity.” 


—and he continues with some vague offers 
of a “ gallery” in his house for her concerts, 
“unless my mother knows of some condi- 
tions against it.” Concerts were just then 
the rage at Twickenham, where Bononcini 
and Senesino and Anastasia Robinson 
chanced to be residing. ‘ 

We accept Mr. Thomas’ explanation as 
to the probable causes of estrangement, 
and merely superadd these facts in further 
illustration. They could not have been 
known to Lady Mary, and could not have 
been alluded to by Pope. This agrees with 
what Lady Mary told Spence, “ I got a com- 
mon friend to ask Mr. Pope why he had left 
off visitiny me? He answered negligently 
that he went as often as he used todo.” So 
said Pope in his famous letter to Lord Her- 
vey: ‘neither had I the least misunder- 
standing with that lady till after I was au- 
thor of my own misfortune in discontinuing 
her acquaintartee.” 

Had Pope and Lady Mary lived at a dis- 
tance, —the one in London, the other in 
Twickenham—their acquaintance might have 
quietly and silently died out, as a hundred 
more congenial friendships die out in the 
every-day progress of life ; but living in the 
same village, the estrangement required ex- 
planation, and explanation, with its exag- 
gerations and misrepresentations, was a 
sure ground of quarrel. Mr. Thomas has a 
very happy conjecture as to one cause of the 
direct quarrel. Lady Mary’s “Turkish 
Letters” were, it now appears, not letters 
at all, but a volume of travels in the form 
of letters, compiled from journals, diaries, 
and letters, after her return home :— 


“The preface of Mary Astell, affixed to 
the [MS.] copy of the letters written during 
the embassy, bears date December 18, 1724; 
the second preface May 31, 1725; and the 
last letter in that compilation is addressed to 
Pope, and contains, besides more prosaic 
banter, her clever parody upon his well- 
known epitaph on the Lovers struck by 
Lightning. ... It will not escape the read- 
er’s observation that its contents [of the 
letter], both in verse and prose, are more 
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ingenious and elaborate than they were 
likely to have been if really written in an 
inn at Dover, after a sea passage in No- 
vember, and in answer to a letter ‘this 
minute received.’... But if it would have 
been offensive to write it at the moment, to 
fabricate it afterwards, and to insert it in 
the copy of the collection which Lady Louisa 
Stuart informs us was circulated among her 
friends, was an offence still more unpardon- 
able. The piquancy of the poem could not 
have failed to attract attention, or the whole 
maiter to come quickly to the ears of Pope. 
His letter containing the story of the Lovers 
struck by Lightning, with his epitaph upon 
them, was a composition which he appears 
to have regarded with a peculiar pride, for 
he addressed copies of it only slightly va- 
ried to several of his friends. He was, 
therefore, little likely to relish the ridicule 
cast upon his somewhat exaggerated senti- 
ment, or the amusement which the friends 
of Lady Mary derived from the spectacle of 
his supposed humiliation. Pope revelled in 
the vulgar attacks made upon him by small 
critics and poor poets, and dexterously 
turned them to the advantage of his own 
renown. But to be beaten by a woman 


with his own weapons, and with no more 
expenditure of labor or pains than might be 
bestowed in a chance minute snatched dur- 
ing a journey at an inn; to be represented 


as laughed out of countenance, and out of 
all his fine sentimentalism and artificial 
moralizings, in the presence of an audience 
who enjoyed his discomfiture, was an offence 
which Pope’s sensitive and spiteful nature 
could not easily forgive. It was with Lady 
Mary too common a practice to exercise 
her wit at the expense of friends, and to be 
afterwards surprised at their resentment, 
for us to wonder at the simplicity with 
which, if these suppositions be correct, she 
induced persons to inquire what was the 





cause of his ill-will. Pope would naturally 
avoid the confession that her satire had 
wounded him; but the offence appears to | 
reveal itself in his allusions to her as ‘ that | 
dangerous thing, a female wit,’ as one who | 
had ‘ too much wit’ for him; and particu- | 
larly in his note to the Dunciad, declaring | 
that the offensive passage which had been | 
supposed to refer to Lady Mary, was in-| 
tended to apply to all ‘ bragging travellers.’ ” 
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scure allusions to “lampoons,” previously 
circulated by the lady. From that moment 
there was no peace, and the genius of Pope 
and the popularity of his satires must have 
made life itself hateful to her. This might 
explain why she went abroad ; but we have 
other, and we think sufficient, reasons. 

It would not be very extraordinary if in- 
compatibility of temper alone were urged as 
the apology for a man and his wife living 
separate; but the separation of Mr. Wort- 
ley and Lady Mary, temporary probably in 
intention, was full of malicious suggestions 
to the young and brilliant Horace Walpole, 
who hated them both, because the husband 
was the open opponent of his father, a fact 
never forgiven by Horace, and the wife 
spoke slightingly at least of his mother. We 
doubt whether, at any moment of his life, 
Mr. Wortley was a loving and affectionate 
husband. So far as we can fathom his char- 
acter, he appears to have been a man of 
shrewd good sense, upright and honorable, 
but of a mean and penurious nature, which 
after his father’s death, and when the pos- 
sible million of which he died possessed 
loomed in the distance, became an all-ab- 
sorbing passion. In the eyes of the “ wits,” 
Lady Mary was remarkably mean; in the 
eyes of her husband she was extravagant. 
He was constantly absent, looking after his 
estates in Yorkshire and Durham, and above 
all, his great coal-fields, while she was left 
in London. For many years she had suf- 
fered from ill health; and about 1737, or 
1738, she became painfully disfigured by 
an eruption which shut her out from all 
but very friendly society, which continued 
through life, and sent her to the grave with 
acancer. We are convinced that there was 
a taint of disease in the blood of the Pierre- 
ponts. Her sister Gower died young; her 
sister Mar was for years a lunatic ; her son, 
it is charitable to believe, was never in his 
senses; and Lady Mary may have been 
saved by that terrible outbreak from like 


| affliction—if indeed she did altogether es- 


| cape, of which we have some doubts. But 


The quarrel soon after broke out; Swift | 
arrived on a visit to Pope in the spring of | 
1726. Swift hated Lady Mary—Lady Mary, 
we are told, “ abhorred the very name of 
Dean Swift.” Swift, as far as we know, | 
opened the attack with the Capon’s Tale, 


however blessed it may have been in its con- 
sequences, it was not the less terrible to 
bear. Long after, she wrote to her daugh- 
ter, “It is eleven years since I saw my 


| figure [French for face] in the glass, and 


the last reflection I saw there was so dis- 


which however contains in itself some ob- | agreeable that I resolved to spare myself 
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such mortifications for the future.” The | 
young Horace, who met her at Florence in | 
1740, could see in her suffering only a sub- | 
ject for jest and caricature, and an evidence | 
of his own foregone conclusions :— 

“Her face swelled violently on one side, 
. + . partly covered with a plaster, and partly 
with white paint, which for cheapness she 
has bought so coarse that you would not 
use it to wash a chimney.” 

What if this were true? It was but fol- 
lowing a foolish fashion. Many beautiful 
women—his own especial beauty, Lady 
Coventry, among them—were believed to 
have seriously injured their health, if not 
shortened their lives, by the use of white 
paint. But the suffering Lady Mary, as 
Walpole’s satire would lead us to believe, 
was but too indifferent to personal appear- 
ances ; and a little better knowledge, and a 
little more humanity, might have suggested 
to him that what he took for white paint 
was probably that white powder which then, 
as now, physicians recommend in such cases 
asan absorbent. This disease was so terri- 


ble that when at Venice she was glad to avail 
herself of a fashion of the place, and to 


receive company in a mask. 

It was in this state of suffering that the 
poor lady thought, as hundreds had done 
before, and thousands since, that a residence 
for a time in a warmer and more genial cli- 
mate, might restore her health; and when 
she had no home duties to detain her, when 
her son was wandering abroad, and her 
daughter happily married, what more natu- 
ral than that she should be anxious to try 
the influence of “the sweet South”? Her 
granddaughter, Lady Louisa Stuart, in her 
delightful “‘ Anecdotes,” says :— 


“There is proof that Lady Mary’s de- 
srg from England was not by any means 
asty or sudden; for in a letter to Lady 
Pomfret, dated the 2nd of May, 1739, she 
announces her design of going abroad that 
summer; and she did not begin her journey 
till the end of July, three months afterwards. 
Other letters are extant affording equal proof 
that Mr. Wortley and she parted upon the 
most friendly terms, and indeed as no couple 
could have done who had had any recent 
quarrel or cause of quarrel. She wrote to 
him from Dartford, her first stage ; again a 
few lines from Dover, and again the moment 
she arrived at Calais. Could this have 





passed, or would the petty details about 
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servants, carriages, prices, etc., have been 
en.ered into between persons in a state of 
mutual displeasure? Not to mention that 
his preserving, docketing, and indorsing 
with his own hand even these slight notes 
as well as all her subsequent letters, shows 
that he received nothing which came from 
her with indifference.” 


We learn from Mr. Thomas that down to 
a very late period there are expressions in 
the letters of Mr. Wortley wholly inconsist- 
ent with the idea of separation. There is, 
indeed, evidence leading to the belief that 


|he originally intended to accompany her; 


but probably the “one million three hun- 
dred thousand,” which we are told he died 
possessed of, suggested to Mr. Wortley that 
he had better remain and look after it. Lady 
Mary, therefore, was under the necessity of 
starting alone. After atun through Italy, 
she settled down at Avignon. She left 
Avignon for very obvious reasons, as Mr. 
Thomas has shown, for the north of Italy, 
where she was taken dangerously ill. Of 
course, Horace Walpole and his friends 
and allies saw in this a profound mystery ; 
and in August, 1751, he thus wrote inquir- 
ingly and suggestively to Sir Horace Mann, 
the English Minister at Florence :— 


“ Pray tell me if you know any thing of 
Lady Mary Wortley: we have an obscure 
history here of her being in durance in the 
Brescian or the Bergamesco; that a young 
fellow, whom she set out with keeping, has 
taken it into his head to keep her close 
prisoner, not permitting her to write or re- 
ceive any letters but what he sees.” 


This of a woman suffering from an in- 
curable disease, and sixty-one years old! 
Lord Wharncliffe endeavored to explain this 
“obscure history ;” but Mr. Thomas makes 
the fact as plain and simple as every honest 
man and woman must have felt that they 
might be made :— 


‘Tt appears, by a letter from General 
Graham, that the Italian count was the 
Count Palazzo, and the reader will find in 
the letters from Lady Mary to her husband, 
dated Brescia,Aug. 23, N.S.[1764], and Nov. 
24, N.S. [1746], a full account, from Lady 
Mary herself, of the origin of her acquaint- 
ance with the count and his mother. The 
count was of an ancient family who had their 
seat, as I find from Italian books of geneal- 
ogy, near Brescia. He visited Lady Mary 
at Avignon, with a letter of introduction 
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from her friend the Countess of Wacker- 
barth. Lady Mary had then been long 
wanting an opportunity to leave Avignon 
for Northern Italy, which having become, 
after the unsuccessful rebellion of 1745, 
more than ever a place of refuge for English 
Jacobites, was for her, whom they suspected 
to be a spy, an inconvenient residence. The 
war then carried on between the Spaniards 
and the Germans in Italy, made the journey 
extremely dangerous, and the count, as she 
informs Mr. Wortley, offers her the escort 
of himself and his attendants to Brescia. At 
Brescia, she was received by the count’s 
mother, who invited her to her house till she 
could find a lodging to her liking. Here 
Lady Mary fell ill of a dangerous fever, 
which confined her to her bed two months, 
and left her in a state of great weakness. 
‘The Countess Palazzo,’ she writes, on the 
24th of November, ‘has taken as much care 
of me as if I had been her sister, and omitted 
no expense or trouble to serve me. I am 
still with her, and, indeed, in no condition 
of moving at present.’ On the 18th of Jan- 
uary she writes again, in an unpublished 
letter, that she is ‘still very weak.’ The 
‘detention’ referred to must have been of 
short duration, for in another letter, dated 
17th March, N.S., 1746-7, she informs her 
husband that her health is much mended, 
and that she is ‘ at present in a little house’ 
she has ‘ taken some miles from Brescia for 
the sake of the air.’ What had been the 
grounds of difference between her and the 
count and his mother in the mean time, does 
not appear. It is possible that they may 
have considered that her illness—her ‘ terri- 
ble fit of sickness,’ as Lady Mary, in one of 
her letters, calls it—made it necessary to im- 
pose upon her some temporary restraint.” 


Lady Mary’s first feeling was to resent 
this restraint. She actually had a case 
drawn up as if she at one time contemplated 
legal proceeding, and this paper described 
her as having been detained against her will 
in a country house inhabited by the count 
and his mother. She had no objection, 
therefore, to the facts being known; and 
this statement was preserved to her death, 
and was amongst the papers which descended 
to her daughter. It is probable that she 
thought better of the conduct of the count 
and his mother, as she herself became bet- 
ter in health. We have a suspicion that the 
detention may have been necessary at that 
time—that in this “ terrible fit of sickness,” 
as she calls it, her mind may have been af- 
fected. There is a very enigmatical para- 
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graph in a letter to her sister of a much 
earlier date (1725) which hints at some such 
possible future :— 


“T have such a complication of things 
both in my head and heart that I do not very 
well know what I do, and if I can’t settle m 
brains, your next news of me will be, that 
am locked up by my relations: in the mean 
time I lock myself up; and keep my dis- 
traction as private as possible.” 


Having thus disposed of the foreign resi- 
dence and its * obscure histories,” what are 
the facts that remain? We must refer to 
Mr. Thomas for the result of his inquiries :— 


‘Throughout the correspondence, main- 
tained to the end of Mr. Wortley’s long life 
with a regularity that is remarkable, expres- 
sions of respect and affection are frequent on 
both sides. . . . Whatever may have been 
the cause of their separation, there is abun- 
dant evidence in the correspondence that it 
was one which she might have openly avowed 
without shame. Besides repeated censures 
upon the ill-conduct of others, which it would 
be impossible to imagine could be written to 
a husband by a woman whose own wrong- 
doing had condemned her, as has been in- 
sinuated, to a life-long banishment, there 
are frequently direct references to her own 
propriety of conduct and faithful discharge 
of her duties as a mother and a wife. In 
one letter to Mr. Wortley she writes, with 
reference to Lady Bute, ‘I may say with 
truth that, as even from her infancy I have 
made her a companion and witness of my 
actions, she owes me not only the regard due 
to a parent, but the esteem that ought to be 
paid to a blameless conduct.’ That their 
separation was never regarded by Lady 
Mary as necessarily final, is equally evident. 
On one occasion, among the later letters, 
she writes to her husband: ‘ Having had no 
opportunity of writing by a private hand, I 
have delayed some time answering your last 
letter, which touched me more than I am 
either able or willing to express. 1 hope 
your apprehensions of blindness are not con- 
firmed by any fresh symptoms of that terri- 
ble misfortune. If I could be of any service 
to you, on that or any other occasion, I shall 
think my last remains of life well employed.’ 
Again, to her daughter, about the same 
time: ‘ My life is so near a conclusion, that 
where or how I pass it, if innocently, is al- 
most become indifferent to me. I have out- 
lived the greatest part of my acquaintance, 
and, to say the truth, a return to crowd and 
bustle after my long retirement would be 


Yet, if I could be of 
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use, either to your father or your family, I 
would venture shortening the insignificant 
days of your affectionate mother.’ . . 
Lady Mary was in Venice in 1761, when the 
news mane Ah her of her husband’s death, 
and she writes upon the subject in terms of 
sorrow too deep to have been feigned. She 
was now upwards of seventy years of age, 
and was in ill health; but her daughter 
pressed her, for reasons connected with the 
disposition of Mr. Wortley’s estate, to re- 
turn. ‘I think it my duty,’ she writes, ‘to 
risk my life if I can contribute to the due 
execution of your honored father’s last will 
and testament.’ ” 


In compliance with the wish of her daugh- 
ter, she started for England in the severe 
winter of 1761-2, arrived in January, 1762, 
and died here in the following August, as 
she had foretold. 

The reader will best understand the merit 
of Mr. Thomas’ Memoir from the defence 
which it has suggested of that much calum- 
niated woman who is the subject of it. The 
volume, however, has other merits. It has 
been carefully edited, with more labor, we 
suspect, than will be appreciated or appar- 
ent, except to the critical. 

We long since expressed doubts as to the 
authenticity of the “ Turkish Letters.” We 
had proof that in some instances the ad- 
dresses, the names, the dates, the references 
were not to be reconciled with known facts. 
The history of the publication has ever been 
a mystery, and given rise to much discus- 
sion. Three volumes appeared in 1763, and 
a fourth volume in 1767. Respecting this 
last volume, though he has very properly 
inserted the letters in his collection, Mr. 
Thomas acknowledges that he, too, has 
doubts :— 


“Tt is not improbable that the great suc- 
cess of the three volumes of Lady Mary’s 
letters induced him [Cleland] to fabricate 
additional letters. No manuscript authority 
for the letters in his fourth volume has ever 
been produced; and with the exception of a 
letter and poem, which had found their way 


into _— many years before, and an essay 
which had also probably been somewhere al- 
ready printed, there is the strongest reason 
to suspect that the whole volume was a 
forgery. The disrespectful manner in which 
Lady Mary is made to allude to Addison in 
one of the pretended letters, is altogether 
inconsistent with the reverence with which 
she always regarded him; and the allusion 
to Pope’s residence at Twickenham could 
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not have been made at the period when the 
letter purports to have been written, Sep- 


-|tember 1, 1717, as Pope did not remove 


thither till at least twelve months later. 
Nor can this anachronism be explained by 
supposing an error in copying the figures ; 
because the allusions to public events, in the 
same letter, clearly relate to a period about 
the date affixed.” 


Other proofs might easily be adduced, 
but, with us, this Twickenham blunder has 
ever been conclusive. How, then, as to 
the authenticity of the whole of the “ Turk- 
ish Letters”? for in Dallaway’s edition, 
published with the sanction of the family, 
we were informed, that no letter, essay, or 
poem would be found, “the original manu- 
script of which is not at this time extant, 
in the possession of her grandson.” Yet 
therein appears a letter from Pope himself, 
dated “Twick’nam, Aug. 18, 1716;” and 
this very exact date re-appears in both Lord 
Wharncliffe’s editions. What was of force 
against the one volume appeared to us 
equally so as against the whole collection. 
Dallaway we might have suspected ; he was 
an accomplished man of letters, but indif- 
ferent about that minute acomracy which 
is essential to a good editor. But Lord 
Wharncliffe had, apparently, found him out; 
protested against his omissions, combina- 
tions, and adaptations, and gave us the 
further assurance that, in his edition, “these 
defects are remedied.” Yet it now appears 
that the only date to the above letter is 
“ Aug. 18,” the year and place being a con- 
jecture of Dallaway, published by both 
Dallaway and Lord Wharncliffe without a 
note of warning. After a like fashion, other 
dates were inserted conjecturally, names 
were reduced to initials, and for initials 
names were inserted. Thus, some of the 
“Turkish Letters” were addressed by Dal- 
laway to Miss Skerritt, first the mistress, 
and then the second wife of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole; whereas it may be shown by a letter 
of Lady Mar that, so late as 1721, Miss 
Skerritt was not even known to Lady Mary. 
Can any one wonder that, with such mis- 
leading lights, the more careful and critical 
the reader, the more he was sure to be per- 
plexed with doubts ? 

We could go on with our illustrations 
through a dozen more columns; but may 
reserve what further we have to say till the 
second volume is published. 
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LETTER FROM W. H. RUSSELL, CORRE- 
SPONDENT OF THE TIMES. 
THE STATE OF SOUTH*CAROLINA. 
Cnaneston, April 30.—Nothing I could 
say can be worth one fact which has forced 
itself upon my mind in reference to the sen- 
its which prevail among the gentlemen 
o. this state. Ihave been among them for 
several days. I have visited their planta- 
tions, I have conversed with them freely and 
fully, and I have enjoyed that frank, cour- 
teous, and graceful intercourse which con- 
stitutes an irresistible charm of their society. 
From all quarters has come to my ears the 
echoes of the same voice; it may be feigned, 
but there is no discord in the note, and it 
sounds in wonderful strength and monotony 
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of the Northern States, whom they regard 

as tainted beyond cure by the venom of 

“ Puritanism.” Whatever may be the cause, 

this is the fact and the effect. “ The state 

of South Carolina was,” Lam told, “ founded 

by gentlemen.” It was not established by 

witch-burning Puritans, by cruel, persecut- 

ing fanatics who implanted in the North the 

standard of Torquemada, and breathed into 

the nostrils of their newly born colonies all 

the ferocity, bloodthirstiness, and rabid in- 

tolerance of the Inquisition. It is abso-— 
|lutely astounding to a stranger who aims at 

| the preservation of a decent neutrality to 
mark the violence of these opinions. “If that 
| confounded ship had sunk with those 

| Pilgrim Fathers on board,” says one, “ we 





all over the country. Shades of George III., | never should have been driven to these ex- 
of North, of Johnson, of all who contended tremities!” “ We could have got on with the 
against the great rebellion which tore these | fanatics if they had been either Christians or 
aoe se — we _ hear ee gentlemen,” says another; “ for in the first 
chorus which rings through the state of |case they would have acted with common 
Marion, Sumter, and Pinckney, and not clap | charity, and in the second they would have 
your ghostly hands in triumph? That voice | fought when they insulted us; but there are 
says, ~ = eae only get one of — —, ae eopsng nor pan amntg 
race of kngian o rule over us we should | them! 6s ny th ing on the earth!” ex- 
be content,” Let there be no misconcep- | claims a third, “ any form of government, 
tion on this point. That sentiment, varied | any tyranny or despotism you will: but ’— 
jana here is an appeal more terrible than the 
red and —— — : a aon of 8 the plier ne on earth 
admission that the means to such an end are | shall ever induce us to submit to any union 
ee ap inggp er desire — be eee with the brutal, bigoted blackguards of the 

ed. But the admiration for monarchical |New England States, who neither compre- 
institutions on the English model, for privi- | hend nor regard the feelings of gentlemen! 
leged classes, and for alanded aristocracy and | Man, woman, and child, we'll die first.” 
gentry, is undisguised and apparently gen- Imagine these and an infinite variety of 
uine. With the pride of having achieved their | similar sentiments uttered by courtly, well- 
independence is mingled in the South Caro- | educated men, who set great store on a nice 
linians’ hearts a strange regret at the result observance of the usages of society, and 
and consequences, and many are they who who are only moved to extreme bitterness 
“would go back to-morrow if we could.” and anger when they speak of the North, and 
a — ao ra ~ op a - a a . a e —— a the 
ion, 2 love of British habits and customs, a | dislike of the South Carolinians for the Free 
respect for British sentiment, law, authorit y,| States. There are national antipathies on 
order, civilization, and literature, pre-emi- | our side of the Atlantic, which are tolerably 
nently distinguish the inhabitants of this | strong and have been unfortunately pertina- 
state, who, glorying in their descent from | cious and long-lived. The hatred of the 
ancient families on the three islands, whose | Italian for the Tedesco, of the Greek for the 
fortunes they still follow, and with whose | Turk, of the Turk for the Russ, is warm 

. ° | id ’ 

members they maintain not unfrequently and fierce enough to satisfy the Prince of 
familiar relations, regard with an aversion | Darkness, not to speak of a few little pet 
of which it is impossible to give an idea to|aversions among allied powers and the 
one who has not seen its manifestations, the atoms of composite empires; but they are 
people of New England and the populations | all mere indifference and neutrality of feel- 


in a hundred ways, has been repeated to me | 
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ing compared to the animosity evinced by 
the “gentry” of South Carolina for the 


.*yabble of the North.” 


The contests of Cavalier and Roundhead, 
of Vendean and Republican, even of Orange- 
men and Croppy, have been elegant joust- 
ings, regulated by the finest rules of chiv- 
alry, compared with those which North and 
South will carry on if their deeds support 
their words. ‘ Immortal hate, the study of 
revenge” will actuate every blow, and never 
in the history of the world, perhaps, will go 
forth such a dreadful ve victis as that which 
may be heard before the fight has begun. 
There is nothing in all the dark caves of 
human passion so cruel and deadly as the 
hatred the South Carolinians profess for the 
Yankees. That hatred has been swelling 
for years till it is the very life-blood of the 
state. It has set South Carolina to work 
steadily to organize her resources for the 
struggle which she intended to provoke if it 
did not come in the course of time. “In- 
compatibility of temper” would have been 
sufficient ground for the divorce, and I am 
satisfied that there has been a deep-rooted 
design, conceived in some men’s minds 
thirty years ago, and extended gradually 
year after year to others’, to break away 
from the Union at the very first opportunity. 
The North is to South Carolina a corrupt 
and evil thing, to which for long years she 
has been bound by burning chains, while 
monopolists and manufacturers fed on her 
tender limbs. She has been bound in a 
Maxentian union to the object she loathes. 
New England is to her the incarnation of 
moral and political wickedness and social 
corruption. It is the source of every thing 
which South Carolina hates, and of the tor- 
rents of free thought and taxed manufactures 
of abolitionism and of filibustering, which 
have flooded the land. Believe a Southern 
man as he believes himself, and you must 
regard New England and the kindred states 
as the birthplace of impurity of mind among 
men and of unchastity in women—the home 
of Free Love, of Fourierism, of infidelity, 
of abolitionism, of false teachings in polit- 
ical economy and in social life; .» land sat- 
urated with the drippings of rotten philoso- 
phy, with the poisonous infections of a 
fanatic press; without honor or modesty; 
whose wisdom is paltry cunning, whose valor 
and manhood have been swallowed up ina 


corrupt, howling demagogy, and in the 
marts of a dishonest commerce, It is the 
merchants of New York who fit out ships 
for the slave trade, and carry it on in Yan- 
kee ships. It is the capital of the North 
which supports, and it is Northern men who 
concoct and execute, the filibustering ex- 
peditions which have brought discredit on 
the slaveholding states. In the large cities 
people are corrupted by itinerant and igno- 
rant lecturers—in the towns and in the coun- 
try by an unprincipled press. The popula- 
tions, indeed, know how to read and write, 
but they don’t know how to think, and they 
are the easy victims of the wretched im- 
postors on all the ’ologies and isms who 
swarm over the region, and subsist by lec- 
turing on subjects which the innate vices of 
mankind induce them to accept with eager- 
ness, while they assume the garb of phil- 
osophical abstractions to cover their nasti- 
ness in deference to a contemptible and 
universal hypocrisy. , 

“Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue 

flies?” , 

Assuredly, the New England demon who 
has been persecuting the South till its in- 
tolerable cruelty and insolence forced her, 
in a spasm of agony, to rend her chains 
asunder. The New Englander must have 
something to persecute, and as he has hunted 
down all his Indians, burnt all his witches, 
and persecuted all his opponents to the 
death, he invented abolitionism as the sole 
resource left to him for the gratification of 
his favorite passion. Next to this motive 
principle is his desire to make mony dis- 
honestly, trickily, meanly, and shabbily. 
He has acted on it in all his relations with 
the South, and has cheated and plundered 
her in all his dealings by villanous tariffs. 
If one objects that the South must have been 
a party to this, because her boast is that her 
statesmen have ruled the government of the 
country, you are told that the South yielded 
out of pure good-nature. Now, however, 
she will have free trade, and will open the 
coasting trade to foreign nations, and shut 
out from #% the hated Yankees, who so long 
monopolized and made their fortunes by 
it. Under all the varied burdens and mis- 
eries to which she was subjected, the South 
held fast to her sheet anchor. South Caro- 
lina was the mooring ground in which it 





found the surest hold. The doctrine of 
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State Rights was her salvation, and the 
fiercer the storm raged against her—the 
more stoutly demagogy, immigrant prepon- 
derance, and the blasts of universal suffrage 
bore down on her, threatening to sweep 
away the vested interests of the South in 
her right to govern the States——the greater 
was her confidence and the more resolutely 
she held on her cable. The North attracted 
“hordes of ignorant Germans and Irish,” 
and the scum of Europe, while the South 
repelled them. ‘The industry, the capital 
of the North increased with enormous ra- 
pidity, under the influence of cheap labor 
and manufacturing ingenuity and enterprise, 
in the villages which swelled into towns, 
and the towns which became cities, under 
the unenvious eye of the South. She, on 
the contrary, toiled on slowly, clearing for- 
ests and draining swamps to find new 
cotton-grounds and rice-fields, for the em- 
ployment of her only industry and for the 
development of her only capital—“ involun- 
tary labor.” The tide of immigration waxed 
stronger, and by degrees she saw the dis- 
tricts into which she claimed the right to 
introduce that capital closed against her, 
and occupied by free labor. The doctrine 
of squatter “sovereignty,” and the force of 


hostile tariffs, which placed a heavy duty on | 


the very articles which the South most re- 
quired, completed the measure of injuries 
to which she was subjected, and the spirit 
of discontent found vent in fiery debate, in 
personal insults, and in acrimonious speak- 
ing and writing, which increased in intensity 
in proportion as the abolition movement, 
and the contest between the Federal princi- 
ple and State rights, became more vehement. 
I am desirous of showing in a few words, 
for the information of English readers, how 
it is that the Confederacy which Europe 

knew simply as a political entity has suc- 
- ceeded in dividing itself. The Slave States 
held the doctrine, or say they did, that each 
state was independent as France or as Eng- 
land, but that for certain purposes they 
choose a common agent to deal with foreign 
nations, and to impose taxes for te purpose 
of paying the expenses of the agency. We, 
it appears, talked of American citizens when 
there were no such beings at all. There 
were, indeed, citizens of the sovereign State 
of South Carolina, or of Georgia, or Florida, 
who permitted themselves to pass under that 
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designation, but it was merely as a matter 
of personal convenience. It will be difficult 
for Europeans to understand this doctrine, 
as nothing like it has been heard before, and 
no such confederation of sovereign states 
has ever existed in any country in the world. 
The Northern men deny that it existed here, 
and claim for the Federal Government pow- 
ers not compatible with such assumptions. 
They have lived for the Union, they served 
it, they labored for, and made money by it. 
A man as a New York man was nothing— 
as an American citizen he was a great deal, 
A South Carolinian objected to lose his 
identity in any description which included 
him and a “ Yankee clockmaker” in the 
same category. The Union was against 
him; he remembered that he came from a 
race of English gentlemen who had been 
persecuted by the representatives—for he 
will not call them the ancestors—of the 
Puritans of New England, and he thought 
that they were animated by the same hos- 
tility tohimself. He was proud of old names, 
and he felt pleasure in tracing his connec- 
tion with old families in the old country. 
His plantations were held by old charters, 
or had been in the hands of his fathers for 
several generations; and he delighted to 
remember that, when the Stuarts were ban- 
ished from their throne and their country, 
the burgesses of South Carolina had solemnly 
elected the wandering Charles king of their 
state, and had offered him an asylum and 
|a kingdom. The philosophical historian 
| may exercise his ingenuity in conjecturing 
what would have been the result if the fugi- 
tive had carried his fortunes to Charleston. 

South Carolina contains 34,000 square 
miles and a population of 720,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 385,000 are black slaves. In 
the old rebellion it was distracted between 
revolutionary principles and the Loyalist pre- 
dilections, and at least one-half of the plant- 
ers were faithful to George III., nor did they 
yield till Washington sent an army to sup- 
port their antagonists and drove them from 
the colony. 

In my next letter I shall give a brief ac- 
count of a.visit to some of the planters, as 
far as it can be made consistent with the 
obligations which the rites and rights of 
hospitality impose on the guest as well as 
upon the host. These gentlemen are well. 
bred, courteous, and hospitable. A genuine 
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aristocracy, they have time to cultivate their 
minds, to apply themselves to politics and 
the guidance of public affairs. They travel 
and read, love field sports, racing, shooting, 
hunting, and fishing, are bold horsemen and 
good shots. But, after all, their state is a 
modern Sparta—an aristocracy resting on a 
helotry, and with nothing else to rest upon. 
Although they profess (and I believe, indeed, 
sincerely) to hold opinions in opposition to 
the opening of the slave trade, it is nev- 
ertheless true that the clause in the Con- 
stitution of the Confederate States which 
prohibited the importation of negroes was 
especially and energetically resisted by them, 
because, as they say, it seemed to be an ad- 
mission that slavery was in itself an evil and 
awrong. Their whole system rests on slav- 
ery, and as such they defend it. They en- 
tertain very exaggerated ideas of the military 
strength of their little community, although 
one may do full justice to its military spirit. 
Out of their whole population they cannot 
reckon more than 60,000 adult men by any 
arithmetic, and as there are nearly 30,000 
plantations which must be, according to law, 
superintended by white men, a considerable 
number of these adults cannot be spared from 
the state for service in the open field. The 
planters boast that they can raise their crops 
without any inconvenience by the labor of 
their negroes, and they seem confident that 
the negroes will work without superintend- 
ence. But the experiment is rather danger- 
ous, and it will only be tried in the last ex- 
tremity. 


HE VISITS FORT PULASKI. 


SavannaH, Ga., May 1.—It is said that 
“fools build houses for wise men to live 
' in.” Be that true or not, it is certain that 
“Uncle Sam” has built strong places for 
his enemies to occupy. To-day I visited 
Fort Pulaski, which defends the mouth of 
the Savannah River and the approaches to 
the city. It was left to take care of itself, 
and the Georgians quietly stepped into it, 
and have been busied in completing its de- 
‘fences, so that it is now capable of stopping 
a fleet very effectually. Pulaski was a Pole 
who fell in the defence of Savannah against 
the British, and whose memory is perpetu- 
ated in the name of the fort, which is now 
under the Confederate flag, and garrisoned 
by bitter foes of the United States. Among 
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our party were Commodore Tatnall, whose 
name will be familiar to English ears in con- 
nection with the attack on the Peiho Forts, 
where the gallant American showed the 
world that “‘ blood was thicker than water ;” 
Brigadier-General Lawton, in command of 
the forces of Georgia, and a number of naval 
and military officers, of whom many had be- 
longed to the United States regular service. 
It was strange to look at such a man as the 
commodore, who for forty-nine long years had 
served under the stars and stripes, quietly 
preparing to meet his old comrades and 
friends, if needs be, in the battle-field—his 
allegiance to the country and to the flag re- 
nounced, his long service flung away, his 
old ties and connections severed—and all 
this in defence of the sacred right of rebel- 
lion on the part of “his state.” He is not 
now, nor has he been for years, a slave- 
owner; all his family and familiar associa- 
tions connect him with the North. There 
are no naval stations on the Southern coasts 
except one at Pensacola, and he knows al- 
most no one inthe South. He has no fortune 
whatever, his fleet consists of two small river 
or coasting steamers, without guns, and as he 
said, in talking over the resources of the 
South, “ My bones will be bleached many a 
long year before the Confederate States can 
hope to have anavy. ‘State Rights!” 
To us the question is simply inexplicable or 
absurd. And yet thousands of Americans 
sacrifice all for it. The river at Savannah 
is broad as the Thames at Gravesend, and 
resembles that stream very much in the 
color of its waters and the level nature of 
its shores. Rice-fields bound it on either 
side, as far down as the influence of the 
fresh water extends, and the eye wanders 
over a flat expanse of mud and water and 
green osiers and rushes, till its search is ar- 
rested on the horizon by the unfailing jine 
of forest. In the fields here and there are the 
whitewashed square wooden huts in which 
the slaves dwell, looking very like the be- 
ginnings of the camp in the Crimea. At 
one point a small fort, covering a creek by 
which gunboats could get up behind Sa- 
vannah, displayed its “garrison” on the 
walls, and lowered its flag to salute the 
small blue ensign at the fore which pro- 
claimed the presence of the Commodore of 
the Naval Forces of Georgia on board our 
steamer. The guns on the parapet were 
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mostly field-pieces, mounted on frameworks 
of wood instead of regular carriages. There 
is ne mistake about the spirit of these peo- 
ple. They seize upon every spot of van- 
tage ground and prepare it for defence. 
There were very few ships in the river; the 
yacht Camilla, better known as the America, 
the property of Captain Deasy, and several 
others of those few sailing under British 
colors, for most of the cotton ships are 
gone. After steaming down the river about 
twelve miles the sea opened out to the sight, 
and on along, marshy, narrow island near 
the bar, which was marked by the yellowish 
surf, Fort Pulaski threw out the Confederate 
flag to the air of the Georgian 1st of May. 
The water was too shallow to permit the 
steamer to go up to the jetty, and the party 
landed at the wharf in boats. A guard was 
on duty at the landing—tall, stout young 
fellows, in various uniforms, or in rude 
mufti, in which the Garibaldian red shirt 
and felt slouched hat predominated. They 
were armed with smooth bore muskets (date 
1851), quite nev, and their bayonets, bar- 
rels and locks were bright and clean. The 
officer on duty was dressed in the blue frock- 
coat dear to the British linesman in days 
gone by, with brass buttons, emblazoned 
with the arms of the state, a red silk sash, 
and glazed kepi, and straw-colored gaunt- 
lets. Several wooden huts with flower 
gardens in front, were occupied by the offi- 
cers of the garrison; others were used as 
hospitals, and were full of men suffering 
from measles of a mild type. A few min- 
utes’ walk led us to the fort, which is an ir- 
regular pentagon, with the base line or 
curtain face inlands, and the other faces 
“easemated and bearing on the approaches. 
As the commodore entered the Redan the 
guns of the fort broke out into a long sa- 
lute, and the band at the gate struck up 
almost as noisy a welcome. Inside, the 
parade presented a scene of life and ani- 
mation very unlike the silence of the city 
we had left. Men were busy clearing 
out the casemates, rolling away stores and 
casks of ammunition and provisions, others 
were al work at the gin and shears, others 
building sandbag traveses to guard the mag- 
azine doors, as though expecting an imme- 
diate attack. Many officers were strolling 
under the shade of the open gallery at the 
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side of the curtain which contained their 
quarters in the lofty bombproof casements. 
Some of them had seen service in Mexican 
or border warfare ; some had travelled over 
Italian and Crimean battle-fields; others 
were West-Point graduates of the regular 
army ; others young planters, clerks, or ci- 
vilians who had rushed with ardor into the 
First Georgian Regiment. The garrison of 
the fort is six hundred and fifty men, and fully 
taat number were in and about the work, their 
tents being pitched inside the Redan or on 
the terreploin of the parapets. The walls are 
exceedingly solid and well built of hard gray 
brick, strong as iron, upwards of six feet in 
thickness, the casemates and bombproofs 
being lofty, airy, and capacious as any I 
have ever seen, though there is not quite 
depth enough between the walls at the saliant 
and the gun-carriages. The work is in- 
tended for one hundred and twenty-eight 
guns, of which about one-fourth are mounted 
on the casemates. They are long 32’s, 
with a few 42’s and columbiads. The 
armaments will be exceedingly heavy when 
all the guns are mounted, and they are 
fast getting the 10-inch columbiads into 
position en barbette. Every thing which 
could be required, except mortars, was in 
abundance—the platforms and gun-carriages 
are solid and well made, the embrasures of 
the casemates are admirably constructed, 
and the ventilation of the bombproof care- 
fully provided for. There are three fur- 
naces for heating red-hot shot. Nor is 
discipline neglected, and the officers with 
whom I went 1ound the works were as sharp 
in tone and manner to their men as volun- 
teers well could be, though the latter often 
are enlisted for only three years by the 
State of Georgia. An excellent lunch was 
spread in the casemated bombproof which 
served as the colonel’s quarter, and before 
sunset the party were steaming towards Sa- 
vannah, It will take some very hard blows 
before Georgia is driven to let go her grip 
of Fort Pulaski. The channel is very nar- 
row and passes close to the guns of the fort. 
The means of completing the armament have 
been furnished by the stores of Norfolk navy- 
yard, where between seven and eight hundred 
guns have fallen into the hands of the con- 
federates; and if there are no columbiads 
among them, the Merrimac and other ships 
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which have been raised, as we hear, with 
guns uninjured, will yield up their Dahl- 
grens to turn their muzzles against their 
old masters. 

May 2.—May-day was so well kept yes- 
terday that the exhausted editors cannot 
‘‘ bring-out ” their papers, and consequently 
there is no news; but there is, nevertheless, 
much to be said concerning “Our Presi- 
dent’s” Message, and there is a suddenness 
of admiration for pacific tendencies which 
can with difficulty be accounted for, unless 
the news from the North these last few days 
has something to do with it. Not a word 
now about an instant marchon Washington ! 





no more threats to seize on Faneuil Hall! 
The Georgians are by no means so keen as 
the Carolinians on their border—nay, they 
are not so belligerent to-day as they were a 
week ago. Mr. Jefferson Davis’ Message 
is praised for its ‘‘ moderation,” and for 
other qualities which were by no means in 
such favor while the Sumter fever was at its 
height. Men look grave and talk about 
the interference of England and France, 
which “cannot allow this thing’to go on.” 
But the change which has come over them 
is unmistakable, and the best men begin 
to look grave. As for me, I must prepare 
to open my lines of retreat—my communica- 
tions are in danger. 





From Death to Life. Bible Records of Remarkable 
Conversions. By the Rev. Adolph Saphir, 
South Shields, Edinburgh: Strahan and Co. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Tus is a thoughtful religious book, pleas- 
antly blending the two characters of story and 
sermon in a series of meditations on the narra- 
tives of the chief persons mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as having passed by conversion out of dark- 
ness into light, from death to life. Naaman the 
Syrian, Saul, Nicodemus, the Thief on the Cross, 
are among the texts, and even parables are not 
excluded from the plan, the story of the Rich 
Young Man and the Prodigal Son closing the 
volume, of which the literary character is not 
high, but the design is excellent, and the worth 
will be felt in many households. —L£xaminer. 





Tue Lorrery 1n Municn.—I alluded, in a 
former letter, to the lottery, which was to have 
been abolished this year, but, in spite of the ef- 
forts of the Liberal party, it seems likely to be 
continued. These statistics of the revenue de- 
rived from it account for the wish of the minis- 
try to delay surrendering so profitable a con- 
tributory. In the last four years, more than 
thirty-six million florins have been staked in the 
lottery, and about twenty-three million won by 
the players; so that the state, after deducting 
two million of florins for the expenses of the lot- 


tery, had a clear gain of eleven million. In one | 


year, the last year of the finance period, the state 

ocketed more than three million of florins, that 
is, in English money, about £282,443. There 
are three hundred and eighty-nine offices for col- 
lecting the money, and the drawing takes place 
three times a month. I was once present at the 
drawing of this lottery, which is a subject of 
great interest to the lower classes. Crowds of 
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women, probably cooks and shopkeepers for the 
most part, gathered upon the stairs, in the door- 
way and throughout the room, in breathless at- 
tention, and frequently whispering. The num- 
bers are drawn by a charity-boy, and proclaimed 
by a Suisse: after each proclamation a sound of 
trumpets and a murmur of disappointment. 
There is no doubt that this lottery has the worst 
possible effect on the frugality and industry of 
the lower classes, and the Liberal politicians of 
Bavaria have a clear case in calling for its aboli- 
tion. But the ministers, who want to increase 
the army, and require an enormous sum for the 
purpose,—the idle poor, who prefer the excite- 
ment of the lottery, the chance of getting rich 
without labor, to the sober life for which they 
were made, —the bigoted conservatives, who 
think every innovation must be a harm to the 
state,—all these vote for the continuance, and 
hope to carry their cause by appealing to a sur- 
plus. As far as I can learn, nothing has yet 
been done towards reforming the police.—Ath- 
enceum. 





Miss Ricwarpson Coner, a liberal and 
discriminating patroness of literature, has just 
died. For more than fifty years she was en- 
gaged in the formation of a library at Eshton, 
which at her death numbered some 27,000 vol- 
umes, among them many rare editions of the 
Holy Scriptures, Magna Charta, the Hopkinson 
MS., etc., and said to be by far the best private 
collection in the kingdom. The catalogue, of 
which a few copies were printed for private cir- 
culation, is a work of intrinsic value. After a 
long life of charity and extended benevolence, 
she is succeeded in this valuable possession and 
her large landed estates by her brother, Mr. 
Matthew Wilson, of Eshton, formerly M.P. for 


) Clitheroe. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, LORD ROBERT DUD- 
LEY, AND AMY ROBSART. 
A STORY FROM THE ARCHIVES OF SIMANCAS. 

Let the reader imagine a collection of 
many thousand dispatches, each equal in aver- 
age length to the letters of a Times corre- 
spondent, equal in style and manner to the 
best of such letters, and written by men who 
had means of knowing the inmost secrets of 
courts and cabinets, and he will be able to 
conceive the materials for English history 
which lie for the present unexamined in the 
Archives of Simancas. When newspapers 
had no existence, when the mails were the 
bags of government couriers, and private 
communications were rare and scanty, the 
sovereigns of Europe were exclusively de- 
pendent on their own representatives for the 
information on which they had to act; and 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the business of diplomacy was conducted by 
the shrewdest and keenest men whose ser- 
vices could be secured. 

In a department which was universally ex- 
cellent, the ministers of the court of Spain 
were signally distinguished; and among the 
many remarkable persons who, during those 
centuries, were sent by the Spanish mon- 
archs into England, none perhaps deserved 
better of their own country and worse of 
ours, than Alvarez de Quadra, Bishop of 
Aquila, ambassador of Philip IL. in London 
during the first five years of the reign of 
Elizabeth. A bishop, De Quadra was; but 
not, as he justly boasted, “such a sheep as 
English bishops were.” Devoted to his 
Church, and ready to serve its interests by 
all means, fair and foul, he was perfectly 
well aware of the stuff of which the world 
was made, in which that Church was mili- 
tant. Thoroughly understanding and mas- 
ter of the means by which political success 
was to be gained in it, he was courageous 
and plain-spoken, when plain speaking would 
gain his end ; and he handled falsehood like 
a master when intrigue was a safer road to 
it. He was as free from “devout imagina- 
tions” as Talleyrand; and, above all things, 
in his secret communications with his own 
sovereign, he was true. He would lie with 
any man, when a lie would serve his turn; 
but he kuew as well as his master that to lie 
with advantage it was necessary to know 
what was the truth. He never spoke or 
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acted, for good or evil, except with his feet 
firmly standing on the hard, solid ground of 
reality, and he treated his master with nec- 
essary sincerity. 

From the correspondence of this person 
with Philip IL, the Count de Feria, and 
Cardinal Granville, I have gathered the story 
which I am about to tell. It is not a com- 
mon tale of scandal, gathered from the 
streets, or from the back rooms in palaces. 

t is found gradually growing through a long 
series of letters, and the circumstances of it 
were intertwined with the gravest political 
events of the time. 

For the two first years of her reign, Eliz- 
abeth sat poised upon a shaking throne, in 
an equilibrium created only by two opposite 
interests. Her legitimacy was questioned 
on all sides, and scarcely insisted on by her- 
self. Anne Boleyn had been the wife of 
Lord Percy, not betrothed to him, but se- 
cretly “* wedded, bedded, and all,” before she 
had attracted the first notice of Henry VIII. 
(the mystery of Anne Boleyn’s divorce is 
explained beyond the reach of further ques- 
tion by the Simancas correspondence), and 
the prior claims, on all natural grounds, of 
Mary Queen of Scots, were allowed both by 
the courts of Spain and France, and by the 
whole of the Catholic party in England. 
But the Queen of Scots was at that time the 
wife of the dauphin; and the Spanish court 
could not look without dismay on the union 
of England, Scotland, and France under a 
single crown. It would be nothing less (as 
Philip said himself) than inevitable ruin ; 
and the English Catholics (then two-thirds 
of the population), submitted to be guided 
by Philip’s counsel, and refused to listen to 
the entreaties which were incessantly urged 
upon them by the court of Paris. There 
was a difference of opinion between the king 
of Spain and his ministers. The Count de 
Feria, who on the death of our English Mary 
was sent over to sound the feelings of the 
Catholic nobility, reported that Elizabeth 
was untrustworthy and heretical, that some 
other person could be found who would unite 
the Catholic suffrages, and that it would be 
better to settle the question at once by the 
sword. But such a step would have occa- 
sioned a fresh outbreak between France and 
Spain. Philip, who trusted more to time 
and diplomacy than to force, imagined that 
he could control Elizabeth through the weak- 
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ness of her position; and paying small at- 
tention to her religious opinions, he sup- 
posed that by a safe marriage he could | 
secure her ultimate allegiance both to Spain | 
and to the Church. Let her be married to | 
a Catholic prince, and the English lords | 
themselves undertook that the religious 
questions settled by the reunion with Rome 
should not be re-opened. 

Except for the singular position of the 
Queen of Scots, the courts of France and 
Spain would have agreed upon a common 
course of action; and although the cause of 
freedom in England would probably have 
triumphed eventually, the victory would have 
been won by a struggle protracted through 
the century, and Elizabeth herself, in all 
human likelihood, would have been shaken 
from her throne on the first outburst of civil 
war. But Philip intimated to the king of 
France that he would not permit her suc- 
cession to be disturbed. He directed the 
English Catholics to remain loyal. He first 


offered himself as a husband to his sister- 
in-law, and when: he was declined on the 
ground of relationship, he pressed on her a 
marriage with a prince of the house of 


Austria, which her critical situation would 
not permit her wholly to reject. The claims 
of Mary of Scotland hung before her as a 
perpetual menace, for the French did not 
disguise their intention of enforcing them, 
with Philip’s permission or without it. The 
Austrian suitor was supported by the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earls of Westmoreland and 
Northumberland, Lord Montague, Lord 
Arundel, and the whole strength of the Eng- 
lish Catholics; and she was obliged to co- 
quette with the proposal, to play with it, to 
discountenance or seem to welcome it, as her 
danger was more or less threateniug. 
England at this crisis owed much, perhaps 
every thing, to Sir William Cecil. Cecil, 
whom the queen had chosen as her chief 
political adviser, was described by De 
Quadra as a man of infinite ability, a here- 
tic to the heart, “‘ possessed by ten thousand 
devils,” caring for nothing except the Ref- 
ormation, which he was determined to carry 
out ;—** The heart of the whole Protestant 
movement,” who sooner than fail would 
shake every throne in Europe; and yet at 
the same time a man who spoke the truth, 


|side of Elizabeth’s nature. 
himself that before Spain and France could 





** not a liar like the rest of them,” a person 
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to be hated with a deadly hatred, but to be 
respected and feared. 

While the marriage project was allowed 
to remain in suspense, Cecil seized the mo- 
ment while the Catholics were divided and 
perplexed, and hurried Elizabeth forward 
into a restoration of the laws of Henry VIII. 
To him kings and queens were of small mo- 
ment, compared to English liberty; and 
while the numerical strength lay with the 
Conservatives, the vitality, the energy, the 
truth, was with the Protestant. Trusting 
therefore to time, he appealed to the nobler 
He assured 


coalesce, he could re-establish the Reforma- 
tion on so strong a basis that if by and by 
times changed he could afford to defy them. 
The Parliament met ; the laws of Mary were 
repealed, the pope’s supremacy was abol- 
ished, the Catholic bishops were deprived, 
and a Protestant episcopate established in 
place of them ; and careless of Philip’s anger, 
he openly offered an asylum to the perse- 
cuted reformers in Flanders, who swarmed 
across the Channel in thousands. 

I shall hope hereafter to tell the story 
of these great doings in its fulness. It 
is enough at present to say that Philip, 
after remonstrating with Elizabeth in vain, 
watched her proceedings with an agony of in- 
dignation. The English Catholics, unable to 
understand his apathy, threatened to go 
over tothe French. In incessant interviews 
with De Quadra, they protested that they 
were betrayed, that they would sell them- 
selves to the Turk sooner than bear “ to see 
heresy successful.” De Quadra shared their 
passion and united in their remonstrances. 
‘‘ Let my master hold up his hand,” he wrote 
to De Feria, “and this woman, this devil, 
will be in the dust to-morrow.” ‘he Catho- 
lic programme was drawn in a form which 
would give Philip every security he could 
wish. They offered to proclaim a woman 
incapable of the succession, and to make a 
king of Lord Darnley. 

But still Philip hesitated. He dreaded 
the Queen of Scots. He distrusted. the or- 
thodoxy of France, he was afraid of a gen- 
eral war and of a revolt in Flanders; he 
still prescribed patience, and trusted to the 
success of the Austrian marriage, while 
Cecil went on upon his way. 
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Meantime the French were not idle. 
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On ; Austria, and the ambassador; and as it was 


the peace of Cambray the Italian army was | understood in Europe generally that, could 


recalled, but not disbanded. Shipyards and | 


armories rang with preparation. In 1559 | 
the Scotch Calvinists broke into insurrec- | 
tion, not without Cecil’s secret connivance ; 
and the French catching at this opportunity, 
prepared to fling into Scotland their whole 
available strength, intending, after they had 
crushed the Reformers, to cross the Tweed, 
where the northern nobles were already pre- 
pared to join them. The strength of the 
. Protestants lay in the southern and western 
towns and counties ; while north of Derby, 
if the muster were called out, they would 
in all likelihood go over to the invaders to 
aman. No resistance was anticipated short 
of London; and the general expectation 
on all sides, so far as it can be gathered 
from the correspondence, was that Elizabeth 
would fall without a blow. 

Two ways were open to her by which to 
escape from the danger: one to make terms 
with Philip, and agree to marry the Aus- 
trian; the other, to anticipate the invasion 
and fight the French on the other side of 
the Tweed with the help of the Scottish Prot- 
estants. The first was recommended by 
the Duke of Norfolk, the country party, and 
the Catholics; the second by Cecil and the 
Earl of Bedford. Cecil’s policy went even 
further. He wished the queen to marry 
the Earl of Arran, to declare Mary to have 
forfeited her crown, and to unite the king- 
doms. The queen herself, however, as will 
be seen, had private views of her own which 
she communicated to none of her advisers. 
While the Privy Council was sitting day 
after day, discussing what was to be done, 
the queen sent Lady Mary Sidney, sister of 
Robert Dudley, to the Spanish ambassador, 
and told him that she wished the Archduke 
Charles to come privately to London, as she 
could not marry a man whom she had never 
seen; but she was so convinced of the peril of 
her position that she felt she could not stand 
alone, and she trusted she would be able to 
bring herself to do what the king of Spain 
and so many of her own. subjects so ardently 
desired. De Quadra could not be certain of 
the queen’s sincerity, especially as her com- 
munications with him were. unofficial and 
mysterious. At all events, however, he re- 





ported what had been said. A correspond- 
ence followed between Philip, the emperor of | 


the marriage be brought about, the French 
designs on England were to cease, some 
time was gained. The French prepara- 
tions were suspended, the Scotch insurgents 
gained strength, and Cecil had leisure to 
carry out his own policy in the Council. 
Ten thousand men were raised in the coun- 
ties where they could be most relied on. A 
fleet of eighty sail was equipped and armed 
with haste and secrecy. Elizabeth grew 
cold again about the archduke; and in De- 
cember the course which England was about 
to take was formally announced. Six thou- 
sand French were already in Scotland, but 
no more should arrive there. The English 
fleet was at sea in force strong enough to 
prevent reinforcements from crossing the 
Channel. The English army crossed the 
Tweed and joined the Protestants. 

‘“‘ That accursed Cecil,” wrote Granville to 
Philip, “has ruined every thing. What are 
we to do? He knows we cannot suffer 
France to conquer England; and yet, if we 
support that woman, we are defending the 
cause of the enemies of God.” De Feria’s 
only hope was, that come what would, that 
she-devil Elizabeth, would be ruined. Philip, 
more perplexed than ever, wrote and threat- 
ened. He trusted that at all events the 
English would be defeated in Scotland ; and 
Elizabeth would be forced in spite of herself 
to fall back on the archduke. 

But the fortune of war went otherwise. 
The French were shut up in Leith; the Eng- 
lish fleet did their duty, and no more rein- 
forcements could reach them. At last, in 
despair and in the simple interests of the 
Church, Philip determined to send a Spanish 
army across from Flanders to occupy Scot- 
land against both parties, and either to co- 
erce Elizabeth into submission, or else, with 
the support of the English Catholics, to de- 
throne her and give the crown to Darnley. 

That this was his secret intention there 
can be no doubt, from a comparison of the 
Spanish and French correspondence; and 
the fear of the court of Paris that something 
of the sort would be attempted was the real 
cause of the capitulation of Leith, the treaty 
of Edinburgh, and the apparently easy ac- 
quiescence of the French Government in the 
defeat of their policy and in their expulsion 
from Scotland. As determined as ever to 
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support the pretensions of the Queen of Scots 
when the opportunity should offer itself, they 
were as little ready as England to acquiesce 
in the interference of the Spanish, while un- 
able to risk the chances of a general war. 

These events, which I have been obliged 
to tell briefly, terminated therefore in the 
complete triumph of Cecil’s policy. The 
English Catholics were confused and dis- 
heartened, believing themselves abandoned. 
The Reformation was established in Scot- 
land; and Elizabeth, triumphant on all 
sides, was at once freed from the threat of 
an unwelcome marriage, and from all pres- 
ent danger of invasion and revolution. 

How did she reward the minister whose 
skill had saved her ? 

From the day of her accession, Elizabeth 
had drawn remarks on herself by the special 
favor which she showed to Lord Robert 
Dudley, ‘the afterwards notorious Earl of 
Leicester. Scandal was busy with her name, 
and became so loud-voiced that De Quadra 
was led to inquire curiously into her ante- 
cedents in such matters. The result was in 
the main favorable. There were many sto- 
ries current to her discredit; but on the 
whole the ambassador did not believe them. 
She was a wilful woman, he said, and a wicked 
heretic, but that was the worst that could be 
said of her. Her regard for Dudley, how- 
ever, was so palpable that it was a common 
subject of remark and censure from Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics. He had a wife, 
indeed, but the wife never appeared at 
court; and she was reported to have bad 
health, which report insisted was not alto- 
gether natural disease. Dudley himself was 
incautious in his language, and dropped 
hints from time to time of prospects which 
might possibly be before him. The queen 
at last was thought to be so seriously com- 
promising herself, that Cecil attempted re- 
monstrance; and although, when Elizabeth 
made the advance to the Spanish ambassa- 
dor about the archduke, Dudley and his 
sister were the persons through whom she 
communicated her wishes, the Count de 
Feria wrote that he doubted whether they 
could be trusted to act honestly. 

Time, however, passed on; the Scotch 
wars drew off public attention; Amy Rob- 
sart did not die; and the scandal was dying 
away, when one night, in the autumn of 
1560, Cecil came secretly to De Quadra’s 


house, and told him that all his efforts had 
been fruitless. The queen was rushing 
upon destruction, and this time he could not 
save her. She had made Lord Robert Dud- 
ley “‘ Master of the Government and of her. 
own person.” Dudley’s wife was about to 
be murdered, and was at that moment with 
difficulty “ guarding herself against poison.” 
Dead to honor, blind to danger, and care- 
less of every thing but the gratification of 
her own passion, Elizabeth would be con- 
tented with nothing less than raising Duf- 
ley to the throne, and the unhappy Amy 
Robsart would not be long an obstacle. 
For himself, like a prudent mariner before 
a storm, he intended to retire from the pub- 
lic service. His interference had availed 
nothing; he would now only stand aside 
and watch the revolution which would be 
the instant inevitable consequence of the 
queen’s insanity. 

While the ambassador was cyphering this 
extraordinary information to his master, the 
news arrived in London that Amy Robsart 
was actually dead. She was staying (as all 
readers of Kenilworth know) at Cumnor 
Hall, a place about three miles from Oxford. 
For what purpose she had been placed there 
no sufficient evidence remains to show: but 
there she was, and there by acciderft, as 
Elizabeth assured De Quadra, she fell down 
a staircase and was killed. 

A cabinet council was immediately held. 
Who were present De Quadra does not say ; 
but the chief actor was still Cecil, in whom 
indignation for the moment swept away all 
restraints of policy. It was proposed to de- 
throne Elizabeth and send her at once with © 
Dudley to the Tower. The Protestants 
would be satisfied with the proclamation of 
the queen’s infamy; and out of the many 
claimants for the vacant throne, some one 
could be found whom the country would 
agree to accept. Some one; but who was 
this some one to be? For many days it 
was uncertain how the balance would turn. 
Elizabeth probably knew her danger, but 
durst not move to defend herself. Darnley, 
the nominee of the Catholics, was unaccept- 
able to Cecil; he would be a mere plaything 
in the hands of the reactionists. © Cecil pro- 
posed to change the dynasty, to declare the 
Tudors usurpers, and proclaim the Earl of 
Huntingdon as the representative of the 





House of York; but the Earl of Hunting- 
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don, as a Protestant, would be rejected by 
one-half of the country, as Darnley would 
be rejected by the other. Philip, too, who 
would look patiently on Elizabeth’s de- 
thronement, would not countenance the sub- 
stitution of a heretic. Many plans were 
suggested and laid aside; and among other 
measures taken hastily in the confusion was 
the secret marriage, supposed to be Cecil’s 
work, between Lady Catherine Grey and the 
Earl of Hertford. But after all was said, 
agreement was found to be impossible. A 
civil war, a French invasion, and Mary 
Stuart, seemed the certain consequence of 
Elizabeth’s deposition ; and if she could be 
prevented from insulting the country by the 
marriage, it was determined for the present 
to spare her. [Such at least seems to have 
been the resolution, for at this point one of 
De Quadra’s letters is missing, and an epit- 
ome of it only remains.] At any rate, there 
was to be no public disturbance ; and if she 
was to remain on the throne, it was neces- 
sary to shield her honor and hush up the 
murder. 

It is indeed within the limits of bare pos- 
sibility that after all there was no murder. 
An inquest on the body of Lady Dudley was 
held at Cumnor, composed, as was said, of 
men“who were no friends either to her hus- 
band or Antony Foster, the owner of the 
house where she died. The inquiry was re- 
ported to have been more than usually strict 
by Dudley’s desire, and the result was a 
verdict that the death was “a very misfor- 
tune.” But the occurrence of a convenient 
accident at the moment when it was antici- 
pated, was a coincidence so singular that 
the finding of the jury gained rio more credit 
at the time than it will find from the histo- 
rian; and the world in general had but ru- 
mor as the justification of their suspicions, 
while we have before us the fatal evidence 
of Cecil’s words to De Quadra, which we 
may reasonably believe to be genuine. The 
council, however, were forced to make the 
best of it. Amy Robsart was buried at Ox- 
ford, where some of them attended among 
the mourners, while Cecil by some means or 
other wrung a promise from Elizabeth that 
at least she would.not marry Dudley with- 
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it must be said, had made it necessary for 
Cecil to take the promise from her, for no 
sooner was the first danger over than she 
seemed to think she might go her own way 
with impunity, and made no secret of her 
intentions. If Amy Robsart was murdered, 
it was not Elizabeth’s fault that she did not 
expose herself to the same suspicions which 
attach to Mary Stuart for her marriage with 
Bothwell. She had already intrigued with 
Dudley. So at least the Spanish ambassa- 
dor says that Cecil told him, and Cecil was 
the last person in England to have invented 
such a calumny, or to have chosen De 
Quadra for the depository of it. She was so 
infatuated with her passion that she was 
ready to justify the worst construction which 
could be placed either on her own conduct 
or on her paramour’s, and risk her throne 
in her eagerness to share it with him. 

This was pretty well for the Virgin Queen ; 
and, after allowing for all possible exaggera- 
tions and mistakes, was enough to destroy 
the reputation of which she boasted. Had 
matters gone no further, it was enough, and 
too much. But Elizabeth, though fettered 
by her ministers, was not a woman to bear 
restraint with patience. She would not part 
with her hope; and if she could not obtain 
her wishes in one way, she set herself to 
find another. In January, after an interval 
of quiet, in which nothing was busy except 
scandal and the tongue of the Protestant 
clergy, Sir Henry Sidney, Philip Sidney’s 
|father, and Dudley’s brother-in-law, sought 
lin his turn the secret chamber of De Quadra. 
| Ostensibly the messenger of Lord Robert, 
, he told the ambassador that what he had to 
say was to be taken as coming from Eliza- 
beth; or, at all events, as not without her 
knowledge and sanction. 

Although the scandal in its darker fea- 
tures was known with certainty only to a 
very few persons, yet enough had oozed out 
to create the utmost irritation. Throgmor- 
ton the English Minister in Paris, had writ- 
ten to Cecil, urging him, as he valued his 
country and his queen’s honor and life, to 
‘save her from the infamy into which he be- 
jlieved she was about to precipitate herself. 


In his honorable fidelity, he went so far as 








out the consent of Parliament, which he | to write in the same tone to Elizabeth her- 
and she alike knew could never be obtained. | self; and those letters which are in our own 
Thus for the first months of the winter | record-office fit in but too accurately wit 


the maticr hung in suspense. The queen, 


the despatches of De Quadra at Simancas. 
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The Protestant populace had been equally 
plain-spoken ; and the preachers in London 
and out of it had not scrupled to use lan- 
guage of open menace if the detested mar- 
riage scheme was not abandoned. It hap- 
pened that the pope, who was about to 
re-open the Council of Trent, was just about 
the same time making pacific overtures to 
the English Government. He had not yet 
abandoned the hope that England might 
consent to be represented in the Council : 
and in language unusually mild, was en- 
treating permission to send over a nuncio, 
who would explain his wishes. The king 
of Spain had endorsed the pope’s request, 
and had urged compliance with it as a mat- 
ter of favor to himself; but Cecil had re- 
plied resolutely in the old language of Henry 
VIL, that England would take a part with 
readiness in a free Council which should 
meet in France or Germany, on this side 
the Alps, where the questions which dis- 
turbed Europe could be fairly discussed ; 
but it could have nothing to do with a 
council called by the pope at Trent; while 
the coming of a nuncio was forbidden by 
the law. 

Sir Henry Sidney’s communication to the 
Spanish ambassador was this: That Eliza- 
beth was furious at the preachers for the lib- 
erties which had been taken with her name; 
that she was sick of the excesses into which the 
Reformation was running, and indignant at 
the thraldom in which she was held by Cecil : 
Lord Robert Dudley, therefore, had sent him 
to say that, if the king of Spain would con- 
sent to his marriage with the queen, and 
would give them the support of the Catholic 
party, they on their side would undertake to 
break finally with the heretics, re-establish 
“religion,” receive the nuncio, and send 
deputies to Trent. 

The ambassador, who for the moment 
could scarcely believe he was not asleep and 
dreaming, replied, as soon as he could col- 
lect himself, that it was a strange business. 
If the queen was convinced she ought to 
“re-establish religion,” she should do it 
without stipulating any conditions, or mix- 
ing with it matters of such questionable im- 
port. He would write to his master; but he 


could not answer for what Philip would say. 
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He then referred to the affair at Cumnor. 
God would never send a blessing on meas- 
ures which had begun with a murder, he 
said; and if the public belief that there had 
been foul play was well founded, they might 
spare themselves the trouble of speaking with 
him any more upon the subject. 

Sidney replied that his own feeling had 
been the same as the ambassador’s ; and if 
he believed that Amy Robsart had been made 
away with unfairly, he would never have been 
the bearer of Dudley’s message. He was, 
however, convinced that the public suspicion 
was unfounded. He had himself examined 
into the circumstance with the nicest scru- 
ple. The death was an accident, and noth- 
ing more. 

De Quadra’s next visitor was Dudley 
himself, who confirmed all that Sidney had 
stated; and insisted emphatically that he 
was speaking for the queen as well as him- 
self. They were both weary of the Reform- 
ers, he said, and longed for order and union. 
An ambassador should be sent to Trent. 
He would go himself, if no one else could 
be found. They required nothing except a 
promise of the king of Spain’s countenance. 
In fact, what Elizabeth desired was that 
Philip should write a letter himself to the 
queen, suggesting and proposing the mar- 
riage. He might say that, for the interests 
of Christendom, it was desirable that the 
queen of England should marry some one 
devoted to the Church; that there seemed 
no hope of her marrying a foreign prince ; 
and that among her subjects she could 
choose no one who would be more satisfac- 
tory to himself than Lord Robert Dudley. 
In this way all difficulty would be obviated; 
and invited by the sovereign to whom all 
Catholics in Europe looked for guidance, 
‘they would be certain of support from the 
English lords, 

The bishop listened, and said but little. 
As in duty bound, he reported to his master 
the advances which had been made to him; 
yet he scarcely concealed to Philip the con- 
tempt with which he regarded them. He 
despised Dudley as a vain and shallow fool, 
and he knew too well the humor of the How- 
ards and the Percies to believe that they 
would trust the guidance of England to the 





Indeed, before a resolution could be taken, 
he must see the queen herself, and hear her 
wishes from her own lips. 





son of the parvenu Northumberland, while 
both he and they had other views for the res- 
toration of Catholicism. Francis II. had 
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died in the midst of these transactions. The 
Queen of Scots, the link being broken which 
connected her with the French, was no longer 
an object of suspicion to Spain, The Eng- 
lish lords were already proposing to marry 
her to Darnley, and unite against Elizabeth 
their double claims and pretences. In these 
two the bishop saw the natural instruments 
of the revolution. Lord Robert Dudley’s 
overture he thought worth encouragement, 
only as the most simple and certain means 
of destroying Elizabeth. However the mar- 
riage might be managed, he was satisfied that 
the day which followed it would light her to 
the Tower. , 

Throwing a mask, however, over his scorn, 
and reserving his real opinion for the king, 
he gave a vague but smooth answer. He 
could say nothing definite till he heard from 
his master; but a courier should be sent off 
posthaste. Meanwhile, he again pressed to 
see Elizabeth herself. Some difficulty was 
made; but the bishop persisting, the queen 
gave way in her anxiety to gratify him, and 
granted him a private interview, when the 
treacherous ambassador probed her secrets. 

The details of that strange meeting one 
would be curious to know; but the bishop 
this time kept the mystery of the confes- 
sional sacred. The sum of what passed, he 
said, came generally to this: that Eliza- 
beth admitted “she was no angel;” that 
she loved Dudley dearly, and hated the re- 
straint in which she was held by Cecil, and 
that she would be very grateful if her kind 
brother would come to her assistance. 

Philip’s replies are less complete than De 
Quadra’s letters; but there remain rough 
drafts and notes in his handwriting, or his 
secretary’s, to show the view which he took 
of these wonderful intimations. At first he 
professed a decent shock at the conduct of 
his sister-in-law. God, however, he allowed, 
could bring good out of evil; and unless he 
thought it necessary to conceal his real 
thought from his minister, he was inclined 
to look with a kind of favor on the proposal. 
He loved intrigue and back-door diplomacy, 
and there was something in this thing which 
suited his humor. “It will be better not 
to reject,” he said, “ what, in default of 
other opportunities, may be of use; but it 
will be well that the queen should show that 
she is sincere. She should let the Catholic 
bishops out of the Tower. She should pro- 
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claim toleration, and allow mass to be said. 
I shall then know that she is not trifling 
with me.” 

Still he told De Quadra to say all that 
was kind for him; and if, after considera- 
tion, the proposed letter should seem de- 
sirable, he would not refuse to write it. 

The correspondence upon this became in- 
tensely complicated, the inner drama of self- 
ishness interweaving itself with the outward 
events of history. In Elizabeth herself there 
was an evident struggle. At times she 
abandoned herself to her infatuation. At 
times her nobler nature re-asserted itself. 
Now she would complain to De Quadra of 
the servitude in which she was held by 
Cecil; now she would throw herself again 
on Cecil’s guidance, and try to break the 
spell cast over her by Dudley. Cecil, 
soon master of the offer made to Philip, 
dexterously snatched the management of 
the intrigue out of Sidney’s and Dudley’s 
hands. He and De Quadra, each under- 
standing the other’s game, played against 
one another for Elizabeth’s very throne and 
soul. Through the incautious language of 
one of De Quadra’s household, Elizabeth’s 
treachery to the Reformation got wind in 
London, and the indignation became so 
frantic that Cecil durst not come to an open 
rupture with Dudley, lest there should be 
an instant insurrection. He was forced to 
humor the proposed coming of the nuncio, 
embarrassing it only with the condition— 
which he knew could not be complied with— 
that he should be accredited to Elizabeth with 
her full title of “ defender of the faith.” He 
did not openly object to the king of Spain’s 
intercession in behalf of Dudley ; he insisted 
only that it should be laid before Parliament. 

While Elizabeth hesitated, Dudley and 
De Quadra were urging, on the other side, 
a secret, or at least a precipitate marriage. 
The preparations might be secretly com- 
pleted. A form of Parliament, three lords, 
three bishops, and nine or ten of the Com- 
mons, could be called together, on whose 
devotion Dudley could depend; and with 
the nominal sanction thus obtained, the 
ceremony could be completed before Cecil 
or the Council could interfere. Philip 
came round to the views of his ambassador, 
and ceased to expect any serious good from 
the marriage ; but the bishop was still en- 
couraged to further it, as a means of de- 
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stroying the queen; and he described her 
in letter after letter as becoming deeper 
and more hopelessly entangled. So abso- 
lutely in his power did she seem at last, 
that he believed he could ruin her with a 
word, The scheme of the mock Parliament 
being relinquished as dangerous, an attempt 
was made to work privately on the lords. 
On the 23d of April, when the Knights of the 
Garter met for the annual feast, Lord Sus- 
sex rose and proposed that the queen should 
be invited to marry Lord Robert Dudley. 
The Duke of Norfolk, Arundel, and Mon- 
tague started to their feet in indignant op- 
position. They proposed instead that she 
should be entreated to marry; but that 
Dudley’s name should be significantly 
omitted. Sussex found no supporters ; 
nor is it likely that he himself would have 
voted for his own motion. The amended 
petition was presented, and received with a 
burst of rage. The queen said, if she 
married, it should be to please herself, and 
not them. The lords listened in cold si- 
lence; and she had gained nothing by the 
move. 

Meanwhile two parallel intrigues can be 
traced in active progress. Cecil, whose 
chief object was to save the Reformation 
(and to save the Reformation he well knew 
was his only way to save the queen), was 
busy with Bedford and Sir Nicholas Bacon 
keeping up artificial difficulties in the way 
of the coming of the nuncio. He desired 
to entangle the policy of the Government 
with the interests of Protestantism so inex- 
tricably that they could not be severed. An 
insurrection in Ireland, in which the pro- 
posed nuncio’s hand could be traced, came 
conveniently to his assistance, and Eliza- 
beth not daring to interfere, a number of 
Catholics were arrested and imprisoned 
purposely to exasperate them ; while, again, 
on the side of France, Cecil established a 
close and intimate communication with the 
Prince of Condé and the Chiefs of the 
League. 

On the other side, the Spanish Govern- 
ment and the Catholics were forming rela- 
tions with the Queen of Scots. Philip 
offered her his son, Don Carlos, and Don 
Carlos was in many ways a tempting bait 
both to her and to the Scottish lords. In 
default of Don Carlos, there was an Aus- 
trian prince ; or, if she preferred the choice 


(of her friends in England, there was her 
cousin, Lord Darnley : but whichever of the 
‘three she might choose, she was to have 
Elizabeth’s throne for her dowry. And the 
‘Spanish ambassador was able to congratu- 
‘late himself that at last the ceurse of the 
|English Catholics was clear. They knew 
| where to look and what to do. 

| Cecil of course knew all this, and while 
‘he could not overcome Elizabeth’s passion, 
‘either by fear or argument, he was able to 
control her judgment. 

The nuncio question pressing, he car- 
ried a resolution in council, that for divers 
reasons, the coming of an envoy from the 
Bishop of Rome was inexpedient and dan- 
gerous. Elizabeth was forced into a con- 
sent, and a formal refusal was sent. Philip, 
less skilful in such matters than he became 
in later years, would at once have broken off 
all relations with her; but the Bishop of 
Aquila desired permission, which he easily 
obtained, to play out a little further the 
Dudley drama. It was an amusement to 
him to watch the working of the ultimate 
influence on Elizabeth’s mind; and never 
doubting that if the temptation was well 
managed, the woman’s weakness would in 
the end prevail, he entertained himself with 
observing her as she trifled with destruction. 
He heard with patience the exasperated out- 
cries of Lord Robert, he listened with affec- 
tionate sympathy to Elizabeth’s lamentations 
over the tyranny of the heretics, which she 
was unable to resist. He even advised 
Philip still to write the letter which Eliza- 
beth had asked for, in the hope that it might 
tempt her into a secret marriage. His single 
object was to betray her into some act which 
would outrage the Protestants beyond en- 
durance, when, “ abhorred” as she had made 
herself, she would fall over the precipice to 
perdition. 

I will close this hasty article with a letter 
which breathes the very spirit of the scene 
and time; so keen and clear it is, that three 
centuries seem to roll back from off the 
world’s age as we read. It is dated the 
30th of June, 1561, and is addressed by the 
bishop to Philip. There has been some 
fresh ill-usage, deserved or undeserved, of 
Catholics. A number of them had been 
taken to Westminster, and fined for having 
attended mass. “ Five or six clergy, who,” 
the bishop said, “ were pilloried for necro- 
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mancy. A horoscope had been found upon | 
them, with a calculation of the queen’s and | 
Lord Robert's nativities, with other papers | 
and strange things; he did not know what. | 
They would have been of no moment had 
they not fallen into the hands of men who 


were glad to turn priests into ridicule.” 


“On St. John’s day [the letter proceeds] 
the Lord Robert gave a party, to which 
by the queen’s order I was invited; and I 
took occasion of these sentences to ask her 
whether her secretaries and councillors were 
satisfied, or whether there were to be more 
of such doings? I put it to her also whether 
the realm had received any particular advan- 
tage as yet from their endeavors to make 
discoveries of treason? She replied that 
the secretary was not in fault, and that the 
world might say what it pleased. At last, 
however, she said it could not be denied that 
your majesty had been a universal bene- 
factor in this realm, and had never injured 
acreature. With more to the same effect. 

“‘T continued to show myself shocked and 
displeased with the conduct of the council- 
lors ; I told her I was surprised at her conduct. 
She ought not to give herself up to men so 
led away by passion as they were, especially 
in matters which directly or indirectly con- 
cerned religion. If she yielded to them and 
their humors she would never pacify the king- 
dom or know either peace or quietness. 

“She listened to me with her usual pa- 
tience, and thanked me for what I had said. 
Afterwards, in the evening, we were in a 
barge, from which there was a view of the 
games; and she, Lord Robert, and I, being 
alone at one end of it, they began to flirt 
(comencéron & tratar burlas), which she 
likes better than talking of business. The 
amusement was carried pretty far, and at 
last Lord Robert said to her that here was 
I upon the spot ready to act as minister, and 
if she liked they,might then and there be 
betrothed. She showed no sign of displeas- 
ure. She was afraid, she said, that I did | 
not know sufficient English. I encouraged 
them for a time in their coquetries. At last, 
speaking seriously, I told them both that if 
ef would be guided by me, they would 
shake off the tyranny of those councillors, 
who had made themselves masters of their 
sovereign and of the state; they would re- 
establish religion, and give back to the 
realm the peace and union of which it was 
in such deep need. They could then marry 
at their pleasure, and with that condition I 
would officiate at their nuptials with the 
greatest happiness. ‘Then they could pun- 
ish at their pleasure whoever tried to thwart 
them ; for with your majesty as their support 





they would have nothing to fear, while as 
things were at present it seemed as if the 
queen might not take a husband except 
when and asit pleased Cecil and Cecil’s con- 
federates. 

“T enlarged on this because I see that if 
we cannot separate her and Robert from 
them, things will go on as they are; whereas, 
if God please that we can makea breach be- 
tween them, we can then do all that we wish 
with ease. I have thought it best to go on 
in this smooth way because, if I kept aloof 
from the queen I shall leave the field open to 
the heretics, and shall be playing into their 
hands ; whereas if I keep her in good-humor 
with your majesty, I have at any rate some 
hope of persuading her, especially should 
these heretics give her an opening, as they 
are not unlikely to do. They cannot endure 
to see me so much at the queen’s ear, or on 
such good terms with Lord Robert. 

** Your majesty may perhaps think that by 
acting in such a manner I am prejudicing 
the cause of the Catholics, but I beseech you 
to have no uneasiness on this score. You 
may assure yourself that I know what I am 
about, and that I shall not go too far. The 
Catholics are devoted to your majesty, and 
there is no danger in putting their affection 
something to the test. It is not three days 
since the persons of whom your majesty 
knows have been again in communication 
with me. They assure me that their party 
never were so strong as at the present mo- 
ment, nor the queen so detested and ab- 
horred.” 


Cecil, and Cecil only, saved Elizabeth from 
the ruin with which she was dallying. The 
knowledge that she escaped at last into a 
reign of outward success and splendor, 
hardens our judgment, and provokes us 
rather to condemn her folly than sympathize 
in her trial. Were it not so, we could not 
think without pity of a young woman of 
twenty-seven, whose nobler and baser na- 
tures were contending for supremacy, entan- 
gled in a shameful passion from which she 
could not free herself, which had involved 
her already in disgrace, and perhaps in 
crime; and with the tempter at her ear 
mocking her with the hope of an elysium, 
behind which, as he well knew, lay a dun- 
geon and a scaffold. 

But the tempter failed, and Elizabeth was 
rescued; rescued perhaps rather by her in- 
telligence than by her conscience ; for she 
could not part wholly with her lover, who 
remained ti!’ his death to discredit her gov- 
ernment by ..is share in it. She, however, 
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if not Lord Dudley, had sense enough to 
obey Cecil, and she had good feeling enough 
not to quarrel with him as a meaner person 
would have quarrelled, for the service which 
he had rendered her. Left to her own guid- 
ance, she would have buried her name in 
infamy. Submitting to follow Cecil, she be- 
came the Gloriana, the Throned Vestal of 
the West, the heroine and the champion of 
the Reformation. Her faults were forgotten 





in the triumph of her policy, and the love 


of her subjects grew with the hatred of her 
enemies. She became a goddess, an idol of 
clay transfigured by imagination into a di- 
vinity. Her intellect grew with her years ; 
and her thwarted passions were compelled 
for the future to expend themselves in tri- 
fling. But these dark hours of her trial left 
their shadow on her to the last. She lived 
with a hungry and unsatisfied heart, and she 
died miserable. 
J. A. FROUDE. 





The Near and the Heavenly Horizons. By Ma- 
dame de Gasparin. Edinburgh: Strahan & 
Co. London: Hamilton & Co. 


Tus is a charming little book, translated 
from the French of Madame de Gasparin. The 
stories which make up the first part of the some- 
what far-fetched title are graceful and touching ; 
the style reminds us of George Sand in her best 
and most healthful works. Some of the sketches, 
slight as they are, may take rank with “ La 
petite Fadette” and the “ Marne au Diable,” 
they have a more refined and delicate tone: they 
are equally true to human nature, equally full of 
life and local color; though perhaps less vigor- 
ous, and not fully worked out into a sustained 
story,—the difference is betwixt the sketch and 
the sketgh expanded intoa completed and devel- 
oped picture. In the second portion, called “ The 
Distant Horizon,” Madame de Gasparin dis- 
courses of her own religious faith and experience : 
itis genuine, graceful, and thoroughly human; 
her faith is interpenetrable with her own human 
sympathies—she speaks only what she herself 
knows and feels and has had experience of ; what 
she says will find its own way to the hearts of all 
who are in the same condition. Madame de 
Gasparin has the touch of genius, which has the 
true strange gift of speaking to every one “in 
their own tongue.” Her piety may be called 
“ mystical,” and her theology would not per- 
haps stand its ground in a Scotch sermon, but 
it will find its way to the hearts and understand- 
ings which would never open to the Assembly’s 
Catechism or to the expositions and exercitations 
of “a Sound Divine.” It is the genuine truth 
and individuality of what Madame de Gasparin 
says which gives the irresistible charm: there is 
nothing pretentious in her exhortations, but a 
power of eloquent sympathy which disarms 
criticism and drops like honey and manna, or 
pearls and diamonds, if the reader prefers the 
old fairy allegory of gracious words. Those 
who wish to give or recommend good books to 
friends who are sad or suffering, may feel sure 
that in bestowing Madame de Gasparin’s “ The 


Near and the Heavenly Horizons,”’ they will be- 
stow a work that will discourse “ things pleas- 
ant ’’ as well as “‘ things profitable.” The story 
of“ The Poor Boy,” in the first part, is exquisite 
for its delicacy of treatment, whilst ‘‘ ‘The Para- 
dise we fear” and “ The Authority on which I 
rest ” will bear out all the commendation we 
have bestowed upon its«religious tendency.— 
Atheneum. 


Considerations on the Human Mind, its Present 
State, and Future Destination. By Richard 
Grattan, M.D. Manwaring. 


To do any thing with this work would require 
us to give some account of Dr. Grattan, whose 
life pervades it, and then we could not attempt 
any brief description. Such a mixture of auto- 
biography, theology, politics, metaphysics, med- 
icine, and a few more than all things besides, is 
not published every day. As Dr. Grattan 
thinks, and thinks strongly, and expresses him- 
self in a way of his own, his book is seldom un- 
interesting. People who cannot tolerate a here- 
tic should keep out of his way; for he is that 
exceptional case, a Unitarian assailant. . This 
much-attacked sect, generally speaking, is only 
too happy to be let alone, or, at most, allowed 
to be very quietly and formally argumentative. 
But Dr. Grattan does not mean the orthodox to 
have a monopoly of strong censure, and he lays 
about him handsomely, and gives the “ Athana- 
sians ” as good as they bring.— Atheneum. 





Australian Sketches. By Thomas McCombie, 
Esq. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 


A cot.ection of detached pictures of Aus- 
tralian life, the scene of which lies for the most 
part in the gold-fields of the colony. Mr. 
McCombie tells us nothing that is particularly 
new, but he describes what he has scen in a 
straightforward manner, and his narrative is by 





no means devoid of interest. 
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From The Spectator, 1 June. 

THE DUTY OF ENGLAND AND THE 

AMERICAN CRISIS. 

THE time has arrived when the national 
will on the American quarrel ought to be 
expressed. A party, numerous in Parlia- 
ment and powerful in the press, is begin- 
ning to intrigue for the recognition of the 
South. They are aided by the fears of the 
cotton dealers, who dread an intermission 
of their supplies, by the anxiety of com- 
mercial men who see their best market 
summarily closed, and by the abiding dis- 
like of the aristocracy for the men and | 


course. Even O’Connell, unpriucipled as 
he may sometimes have been, never on this 
point shrank from a vigorous assertion of 
the truth. In the very height of his agita- 
tion, when the vote of the American-Irish 
was invaluable, the great demagogue de- 
nounced the crime his feebler successor 
blandly declares it inexpedient to discuss, 
We cannot doubt that Mr. Bright will be 
found at last on the side of the oppressed, 
but to check discussion is to aid i who 





alone in a free community can be apprehen- 


| sive of debate. 


There is too much reason to fear that the 


manners of the North. For the moment, | government, though certainly not prejudiced 
their object is apparently to deprecate de- | in favor of the South, allows itself to be de- 
bate. They dare not as yet brave openly ceived as to the true State of public feeling. 
the prejudices of freemen, or advocate a/ The country believes that the Cabinet, how- 
cause based on antagonism to all that Eng-| ever cautious, may still be trusted where 
lishmen hold dear. But they hope, if the | slave-owners are concerned, and, as usual, 
nation can only be kept silent, they may | when satisfied, is quiescent. But the Min- 
talk the administration into acts which will istry will make a fatal mistake if it con- 
commit us ultimately to the Confederated! founds calm with indifference, or believes 
States. Their object was palpable in the|that the people would accept favor to the 
slight conversation which occurred on Tues- | South either with apathy or applause. With 
day night. Mr. Duncombe brought forward | the policy of neutrality, provided it be real, 





the case of some British subjects forcibly 
enrolled in the Southern militia, and with 
the rashness which so often destroys the 
effect of his sincerity, suggested what would 
in practice be an attack upon the South. 
Up sprang Mr. Bernal Osborne with an ar- 
rogant denial of his facts, to declare the 


North guilty of outrage in aiding an insur- | 


rection of the slaves. He was followed by 
Mr. Bright, who, with a curious reminiscence 
of his old pwans in honor of the republic, 
averred that an educated race could not be 
malevolent for long, and that discussion at 
resent could anly envenom strife. Eng- 
jishmen, in short, were to look on at the 
greatest contest of modern times, and re- 
strain themselves, if possible, from even 


wishing for the right. This position, when | 


assumed by the member for Liskeard, ex- 
cites in us, we acknowledge, but slight sur- 
prise. Sympathy for suffering is not the 
satirist’s trade, especially when the sufferer 
is “low.” But it is with regret that we see 
the member for Birmingham play, however 
unconsciously, into Southern hands. It is 
not from economists that we expect the 
magnanimity which can forget a tariff to 
defend a principle. But we do expect that 
a member who is either a freeman or a fire- 
brand, who protests that the tax-payers of 
Great Britain are the deluded serfs of a few 
families, will at least stand up manfully on 
behalf of the slave. The harshest aristoc- 
racy in the world is in arms to extend the 
most brutalizing of tyrannies, and it is not 
from the Radical leader that we expect a 
protest against placing an obstacle in its 


Eng ishmen of all opinions may concur. 
|The majority, with whom freedom is not a 
|synonyme for free trade, would rather, per- 
| haps, see government resolute to prohibit 
the extension of the area over which slavery 
is law, but the practical difficulties af great. 
Many are willing to sit still and leave the 
issue to the American people and the Provi- 
dence which can use even the rowdies of 
New York to extend a great benefit to man- 
‘kind. But if the neutrality is to be only 
official, if our “moral aid” is to be lent to 
one side or the other, if the sympathies of 
England are to be formally expressed, there 
can. be no reasonable doubt as to our side. 
Every consideration alike of morality and 
convenience impels us irrresistibly towards 
the North. 

There is no need to employ the vulgar 
argument that, ceteris paribus, it is as well 
for a state without friendships to be on the 
winning side. The North, whether weary 
|of agitation or eager for war, whether its 
enthusiasm remains or gives place to the 
reaction Englishmen expect, must still fight 
on till victory is achieved. The loss of the 
Mississippi is ruin to the West, and ma- 
terial interests as strong as moral obligations 
compel the Unionists to succeed. 

Still less it is necessary to follow Mr. 
Clay, and hint at the wrath our action may 
; evoke in a nation whose friendship may one 
| day be desired. There is an apology for 
that sentence when coming from Mr. Clay 
which could be extended to no other politi- 
cian. He is not, as the Saturday Leview 
asserts, a son of Henry Clay, or a phil- 
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osophical Quaker, or even an advocate for 
eace. He is the Kentuckian who, after 
iberating his own slaves, set. himself to 
create a free opinion in his state. The at- 
tempt was a dangerous one, but for once 
the chivalry found themselves outmatched 
on their own field. Mr. Clay unhesitatingly 
accepted every challenge, pistolled his way 
to free speech, organized a band of friends 
to protect his lectures when assailed by force, 
and succeeded in rearing a free-soil party, 
which, to this hour, keeps Kentucky, though 
still a slave state, out of the secession. His 
last act was to organize the Clay Guard, 
which saved Washington when first threat- 
ened with surprise, and it was hot from the 
conflict that he reached England and pub- 
lished the sentence so injurious to his cause. 

Apart altogether from these arguments, 
which, true or false, Englishmen instinct- 
ively repel, our prestige is involved in our 
sympathy with the North. The power of 
England in the world is based on opinion 
rather than on strength. It.is as the un- 
swerving friends of orderly freedom that we 
secure in every country the support of its 
noblest minds. We have not struck for 
Italy, yet our consistent advocacy of Italian 
freedom has secured us in the peninsula a 

lace which the “strong friend ” of Cavour 

s yet to gain. It is as the “ only Eden 
freedom knows,” the “rock on which the 
oppressed a refuge finds,” that England 
lives down the jealousy her prosperity in- 
spires. Already the charge which intercepts 
European sympathy from her policy is that 
of selfishness. Already it is said we enfran- 
chised slaves in order to weaken France, 
and embarrass our rivals of the West. How 
will that charge, now an absurdity, be justi- 
fied if we, in a craven anxiety for cotton, 
consent to regard planters who rebel in 
order to perpetuate slavery, as men who are 
contending against wrong? Do “ the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty,” so ear- 
nestly pressed on Spain, extend only to 
white men and Europeans, or is human free- 
dom to be our policy only when convenient 
to customers? It may not be wise or even 
right to declare war to redress a wrong,— 
though England renounced acquaintance 
with King Bomba on half the provocation,— 
but if England is to retain her position, her 
sympathy must be with the slave. 

But we shall be told slavery is not the 
issue. The Confederacy arms to support 
state rights; the Union to maintain the 
Federal claim. It is a political question, 
not to be decided on moral considerations. 
We blankly deny the fact. The Confederate 


States seceded because Mr. Lincoln was 
elected President, an election by which state 
rights remained wholly unaffected. Nor, 
accepting for the moment Mr. Davis’ theory 
of the sovereignty of the States, do we ad- 
mit that encroachment on a state right has 
even been alleged. The infringement of 
slavery is no infringement of a right. If it 
be, why do we not restore escaped slaves, 
ask the Marshals to identify the colored 
fugitives in Canada, and send back Ander- 
son to Missouri, and to the stake? The first 
principle of our foreign action, for a gener- 
ation, has. been that slavery is not a right; 
that it cannot be made one by any laws; 
that it is simply an oppression which we are 
powerless to prevent. Admit that the States 
are ordinary: belligerents, that there is no 
question of rebellion, no English interest in- 
volved, and still the cause of war is one 
which binds Englishmen of necessity to the 
North. The North, it is said, is by no 
means: friendly to the slaves, who have in 
two instances been restored. That may be 
true, though Governor Andrews has formally 
rebuked a successful general for interfering 
on behalf of owners; but what has that to 
do with the dispute? The cause of war is 
at all events the extension of slavery, and 
Englishmen, unless utter hypocrites, are as 
opposed to the spread of the institution as 
to the institution itself. Ifthe North wins, 
slavery, even if it continues to exist, must 
be restricted to the dominion it has already 
acquired, will probably lose Kentucky, and 
certainly forfeit Delaware. If the South is 
victorious, slavery will be extended from 
Missouri to Panama. Whatever the issue, 
those are the results, and on which side are 
Englishmen to stand ? 

We do not care to argue the question 
apart from this great issue, though there is 
much to be said even on minor points. 
English democracy, at least, has no special 
reason to support the Cavalier against the 
Puritan, the careless half-Oriental men of 
the South against the thrifty God-fearing 
industry of the North. But discussion of 
that kind is too wide of facts to be more 
than a literary amusement. ‘The quarrel, 
cover it with cotton as we may, is between 
freedom and slavery, right and wrong, the 
dominion of God and the dominion of the 
Devil, and the duty of England, we submit, 
is clear. It is to refuse to recognize the 
Confederacy, even if in that mysterious 
Providence which occasionally confounds 
faith, slavery should for the moment win 
the game. 
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From The Economist, 1 June. 
HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. 

THE more the mercantile community re- 
flect on the possible consequences to them 
of the civil war in America, the more anx- 
ious they feel upon the subject. There 
cannot be a doubt or a question but that at 
any moment very trifling transactions may 
hurry this country into conflict with one or 
other of the belligerent parties. Painfully 
petty transactions have been commonly the 
cause of the great maritime wars of the 
world, and in the present case there are 
several reasons why petty quarrels are more 
than usually likely at sea. The war is not, 
as is commonly the case, a war between two 
great nations with two great fleets which 
monopolize all the fighting, and which are 
amenable to strict control :—it is a conflict 
between the two halves of what was recently 
a single state—one of which is wholly with- 
out a fleet, and both of which intend to rely 
on privateers as well as on proper ships of 
war; it is a hand-to-hand battle of indi- 
vidual vessels upon the ocean,—and while 
from the necessity of the case these vessels 
are exempted from all efficient supervision, 
they are manned by the most unscrupulous 
seafaring populations in the world, and are 
likely to be reinforced by the most accom- 
plished vagabonds from all parts of the 
earth. 

Our own position, too, is very peculiar. 
We wish to trade with both parties in the 
strife, and to stand well with both parties. 
But in the present state ef reciprocal infu- 
riation our very neutrality is a sort of cen- 
sure upon—a kind of aggravation to both. 
Each of them claims, though upon very 
different grounds, the moral support of Eng- 
lish public opinion ; but that public opinion 
is suspended, and willnot pronounce a dis- 
tinct decision in favor of either, because it 
discerns grievous sins and errors in the con- 
duct of both, and because it sees a low 
combativeness and a shameful bloodthirsti- 
ness both at the North and at the South. 
While our judgment is thus balanced, we 
must expect the usual fate of considerate 
partiality,—we must expect to be hated by 
the greater part of both sides. We must 
reckon on having to do with privateers from 
North and South, subject to no effectual 
control, and almost sure to be very wrath 
against us, and very likely to indulge in 
outrages which their respective governments 
do not approve but cannot prevent. 

Moreover, though we are as a nation neu- 
tral, and bound by princip:> and inclination 
to strict impartiality ; yet individuals among 
us are likely, we may say are sure, to en- 
gage with each of the combatants in the 





sort of commerce most likely to give offence 
to the other. We are sure to supply both 
North and South with arms, ammunition, 
and military stores of every kind: they can 
buy them nowhere else so cheaply; they 
cen hardly buy them anywhere else on a 
sudden and in the quantities which they re- 
quire. We need not pause to point out how 
dangerous such a trade is during such a 
conflict and in the present temper of men’s 
minds. 

What, then, should be the conduct of our 
Government? Their first duty, it is cer- 
tain, is one of extreme caution. A civil 
war, especially such a civil war, is not a 
thing to handle for the pleasure of it—is 
not a matter which should be touched, ex- 
cept after very careful reflection and fora 
very distinct purpose. We must not inter- 
vene in so terrible and anxious a confusion, 
except upon clear reasons of great duty to 
our own subjects or to others. There are, 
unfortunately, many indefinite points of in- 
ternational law. which may lead us into con- 
siderable difficulty ; but, as reasonable men, 
we should not be anxious to obtain a perfect 
code of naval warfare from the busy com- 
batants in a rapid revolution. We must 
wait in the hope that many possible difficul- 
ties may never arise, and must deal with 
them if they come as best we may. But, 
nevertheless, we must not postpone what is 
present. One great difficulty has arrived, 
and others require prevention. 

In the first place, the cruisers of the North 
may search our ships for Southern goods, 
and may then and have seize those goods. 
The South have abandoned this right, un- 
asked, and without any solicitation or nego- 
tiation of ours; but the North adheres to the 
old rule which we explained at length last 
week: they take the enemies’ goods when- 
ever they can find them in English vessels. 
They have by special treaties abandoned this 
right as respects several other countries, but 
in our case it remains in full force. Our po- 
sition, therefore, is this: the cargoes of our 
ships may be seized by the privateers and 
cruisers of one of the belligerents, although 
that belligerent does not pretend to seize 
similar cargoes in the vessels of other na- 
tions, and the other belligerents would not 
seize them in any. We say advisedly that 
such a state of things must not continue. 
English ships must be put on the same foot- 
ing as other ships by the Northern States of 
America as well as by the Southern. As 
the treaties of the United States with vari- 
ous other nations recognize the rule that 
neutral ships make neutral goods as “ abso- 
lute and immutable,” it is no hardship to 
ask them to adhere to it in our case; and 
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we may have war to-morrow if English ships 
are searched for every possible article that 
may perchance belong to the Confederate 
States, while side by side the ships of other 
nations are passing forward unchallenged 
and unsearched. 

Secondly, it is most necessary that our 
traders should know what ports are only 
blockaded, and what articles are contraband 
of war and what are not. This is a far 
easier subject for a Government to deal with 
than the preceding. They have merely to 
ask that the belligerents will make known 
their own decisions to those whom they affect 
on occasions when it is their interest to make 
them known. It is the interest of the bel- 
ligerent who establishes a blockade that it 
should be effectual, and it cannot really be 
so unless it is rg eg made known to all 
traders who are likely innocently to violate 
it. Again, it is the interest of each party to 
the conflict that the other should not obtain 
the weapons of war—the means of carrying 
on the strife—from England: it is therefore 
the interest of both ee to inform all 


not—which will be seized as contraband of 
war and which will be permitted to pass free. 
On these points our Government have not to 
negotiate, but to inquire. They have only 
to ask questions which are necessary to the 
safety of a very valuable part of our trade, 
and this we do not doubt they will do. 

The subject before us is not a light one. 
A war with either of the belligerents would 
be a terrible calamity, but a war between 
England and the Northern States of America 
would be the most affecting misfortune which 
could happen to civilization. The single 
good hope of the present painful instant is 
that the North may rise into a great, a free, 
and a noble community, free from the taint 
of slavery, and able to take that moral place 
in the world which the United States ought 
to have taken, but which they have long 
ceased to take. If England should be un- 
fortunately hurried into a collision with this 
peopie at the crisis of their history, the re- 
sults must be awful to them, to us, and to 
the world; and yet, while ships are subject 
to peculiar and great disadvantages, such an 





Englishmen what kind of goods are to be 
considered weapons of war and which are 


event is by no means unlikely. 





Suggestions for the Explorations of Iceland: an 
Address delivered to the Members of the Al- 
pine Club on April 4, 1861, by William Long- 
man, Vice-President. London: Printed by 
the Alpine Club. 


In this lecture Mr. Longman endeavors to 
impress upon the society to which he belongs 
the importance of directing some part of their 
corporate attention to the exploration of Iceland. 
The information which he conveys is derived al. 
most entirely from the work of Henderson, the 
missionary, who, though it is fifty years since 
he was there, explored the island far more com- 
pletely than has been done by any subsequent 
traveller. Mr. Longman has taken great pains 
to ascertain the best manner of undertaking the 
expedition ; and we hope that he may succeed 
in enlisting some of his colleagues in favor of the 
enterprise which he has so much at heart. 


Meteorological and Medical Observations on the Cli- 
mate of Egypt. By Donald Dalrymple, M.D. 
London: Churchill. 


Dr. Datrymp ce, having recently returned 
from an expedition to Egypt in search of health, 
wishes to impart the results of his experience to 


those invalids who may hereafter be compelled 
to follow his example. His report on the cli- 
mate of the country is, on the whole, decidedly 
favorable ; and he thinks that it is likely to be 
of great service in the less advanced stages of 
pulmonary disease. Besides a scries of meteoro- 
logical tables, constructed from his own observa- 
tions, he gives a quantity of detailed instrue- 
tions respecting the management of a voyage up 
the Nile, which are likely to be of considerable 
practical use to any one who wishes to under- 
take the journey. 


Tne Secession Conspiracy. — Edward 
Everett, in a private letter, recently published, 
declares his knowledge of the fact that for 
thirty years leading Southern politicians had 
been resolved to break up the Union, and that 
the slavery question was but a pretext for 
keeping up agitation and holding the South 
together. The New York World is informed, 
from a trustworthy source, that one of the latest 
occupations of the now deceased Senator Doug- 
las, was the partial preparation of a pamphlet 
exposing, from a personal knowledge similar to 
that from which Mr. Everett speaks, the secret 
machinations and public plans of this great 
Southern conspiracy.—Boston Journal. 
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ODE TO THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 


O Jonatuan and Jefferson, 
Come listen to my song ; 

I can’t decide, my word upon, 
Which of you is most wrong. 

I do declare I am afraid 
To say which worse behaves, 

The North, imposing bonds on trade, 
Or South, that man enslaves. 


And here you are about to fight, 
And wage intestine war, 
Not neither of you in the right: 
What simpletons you are! 
Too late your madness you will see, 
And when your passion cools, 
“Snakes!” you will bellow, “ How could we 
Have been such ’tarnal fools!” 


One thing is certain ; that if you 
Blow out each other’s brains, 
?T will be apparent what a few 
Each blockhead’s skull contains, 
You'll have just nothing for your cost, 
To show, when all is done, 
Greatness and glory you’ll have lost ; 
And not a dollar won. 


Oh, joined to us by blood, and by 
The bond of kindred speech, 

And further, by the special tie 
Of slang, bound each to each, 

All-fired gonies, softhorned pair, 
Each other will you lick 4 

You everlastin’ dolts, forbear ! 
Throw down your arms right slick. 


You'll chaw each other up, you two, 
Like those Kilkenny cats, 
When they had better things to do, 
Improvin’ off the rats. 
Now come, shake hands, together jog 
On friendly yet once more ; 
Whip one another not : and flog 
Creation, as before! 
—Punch, 25 May. 


DESTRUCTION OF TISSUE. 

“We might allege, in answer to the tee- 
totaller, that the drinking of wine and spirits is 
beneficial, inasmuch as it tends to prevent the 
destruction of tissue.”—Saturday Review. 

Ou, thanks, dear Review, for that comforting 
creed, 

For joining with temperance Humbug the is- 


, 
In Johnson and Webster in future we’ll read, 
For “drinking” —* preventing destruction of 
tissuc.” 
Mrs. Brown, when your husband comes late 
from the club, 
Don’t push him away as he offers to kiss 


_ you, 
His step may be totty, but spare him the snub, 
He’s been only preventing destruction of tis- 
suc, 











THE SALMON’S REMONSTRANCE. 


You actor, accustomed to tipple o’ nights, 
If pedantic spectators take umbrage and hiss 
you 
Come down, with a satisfied grin, to the lights, 


And say, you’ve prevented destruction of tis- 
suc. 


Diner-out, if you don’t take the hint, you’re an 


ASS ; 
When you sit by a matron with elegant fichu, 
Don’t ask her to let you replenish her glass, 
But beg she’ll prevent the destruction of tis- 
suc. 


O Daniel in judgment, for teaching that word, 
You cannot conceive what good fortune we 
wish you: 
Punch fills up a bumper, the downy old bird, 
And prevents, in your honor, destruction of 
tissue. —Punch. 





THE SALMON’S REMONSTRANCE. 
“Hecu! the Consairvation 0’ sawmon !” 
Quoth a twenty-pound Tweed King of 
Fishes, 
“ Ye’ll alloo me to use the word ‘ gawmon,’ 
O’ a’ sic consairvative wishes ! 


‘* Great your care to presairve us appears 
From leaps and from traps and from poachs 


ers, 
From stake-nets and bag-nets and weirs, 
And a’ sic illecit encroachers. 


‘Ttsel’ yon Commission delivers 
In language wi’ eloquence burnin’, 
On the fu’ fish that’s kept frae the rivers, 
And the spent fish that’s killed in returnin’, 


“On gaff’d grilse, and poached pell, and lost 


roe, 
The sair sair assaults they describe, 
For the whole genus sawmo they show 
A love that just teckles the tribe. 


“ Till there’s some 0’ our ten-pounder wishin, 
(It’s an outbreak of young sawmon vanity,) 
An address to present the Commission, 
0’ thanks, for their philo-sawmonity. 


“To my mind siccan love’s no that common ; 
And I’m aiblins a wee bit suspicious 
That they’d think gayan little o’ sawmon, 

If we were na sae gude when ye dish us: 


“Gin they’d just pit their buiks on the shelves, 
Their Commissions Reports, and sic clav- 
ers— 
And leave us puir fesh to oor-selves, 
We’d ask for nae lawmakers’ favors. 


“ We’re mickle obleeged for your care; 
But we'd no wish sic love to abound, 
As that which its aim maun declare 
To be sawmon at four-pence the pound ! 


“‘ Deil a thanks we owe ye for your pains 
To consairve us and gar us to breed, 
That looks but to polish our banes, 
And mak souché o’ us and oor seed.” 
—Punch. 


- 


